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‘ 
Vea can use this cereal 


so many ways! 


KELLoce’s Rice Krispies are extra delicious for breakfast. 
Crunchy-toasted rice bubbles that actually crackle in milk 
or cream! 

Fine for lunch with fruits or honey added. And just try a 
bowl of Rice Krispies when you're hungry late at night. 
Nourishing—and so easy to digest, it really invites restful sleep. 

But that isn’t all the story. Rice Krispies, because of their 
nut-like flavor and crispness, are delicious to use in many 
recipes. They take the place of nutmeats in candies and 
desserts and cost very much less. 

Sprinkle Kellogg’s Rice Krispies into soups. Use in 
macaroons. Garnish salads with them. Sprinkle over ice cream 


for a delicious sundae. 


Below is a recipe for Rice Krispies Brittle which you 
may want to demonstrate to your classes. We will be glad to 
send you other recipes and menu suggestions on request. 


Home Economics Dept., Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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RICE KRISPIES BRITTLE 


2 cups granulated sugar 
1 cup brown sugar 
14 cup light corn syrup 
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1 cup water 
Y4 cup butter 
14, cups Kellogg’s Rice Krispies 


— SESS Put the sugars, corn syrup and water into a saucepan and cook, stirring until the 
| —Fof _.% | sugar is dissolved. Continue cooking without stirring until the temperature 
I 300° F. is reached. Remove from fire, add butter and stir only enough to mix 

well. If much stirring is done the brittle will sugar. Add Rice Krispies and 
3S R ! C E turn at once on a greased slab or on a greased inverted pan or baking sheet. 
S SPIES Smooth out with a spatula. After about a half minute take hold of the edges of 
KRI the candy and, lifting it slightly from the slab, pull it as thin as possible. Break 
into irregular pieces. Cold water test when candy reaches 300° F.; very brittle. 


READY TO EAT 
ty). | ) | 
Wet: PANY RADIO Yow'll enjoy Kellogg’s Slumber Music, broadcast over wsz and 


associated stations of the N.B.C. every Sunday evening at 10.30 E.S.T. Also 
KFI Los Angeles, KoMO Seattle at 10.00, and koa Denver at 10.30. 
















MAKING THE MOST 
OF THIS NUMBER 


Tue difficulties of organizing content material for a course in human relationships 
































are well set forth by Everice Parsons who has developed a successful course in the Fordson High School 
in East Dearborn, Michigan. Those who are planning or working out ait a course will find a number 
of helpful suggestions in this article. For instance in the analysis of the essentials to be includ 

teaching young people how to make the right kind of adjustments to life. The list of traits that are con 
sidered necessary to emphasize in the teaching of personal development or character building—cali it as 
you will—seems to one reader at least to offer a good measuring stick for teachers as well as students. 


oy 


Marketing Classes Buyinec food can be an adventure nowadays if one goes at the problem of get 


ting actual value for dollars spent. Marketing classes afford opportunity for teaching more than just 
buying certain amounts of food, for “to become a critical spender,” says Willetta Moore, “one must 
have a knowledge of the production and manufacturing of food products, of grades and standards as 
determined by state and federal legislative departments, of brands and labels, and of the part that 
advertising, storage and transportation play in th: cost of the product displayed so attractively on 
the grocers’ shelf.” We have published a number of articles on grades and standards which with this 
should provide many suggestions for those interested in organizing or teaching food marketing classes 
Miss Moore is co-author with Ruetta Day Blinks of “Food Purchasing In The Home,” a book with 
which many of you are no doubt familiar. 


Child Health Day May Day has come to be a day of great educational significance in our coun- 


try and this year more than ever are people interested in developing plans to promote the physical, 





mental and spiritual welfare of children. President Hoover’s White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection held last November called together over two thousand people,—teachers and administrat- 
ors, doctors, social service and public health workers, psychologists, economists, sociologists and home 
economists, from all parts of the country. From the reports presented during the conference by the 
various committees from the sections on Medical Service, Public Health Service, and Administration, 
Education and Training and the Handicapped Child, recommendations were drawn up that are summar- 
ized in the Childrens Charter which we are publishing in this number, and which has been used to 
emphasize the aims of May Day—National Child Health Day. 


’ ° 
Color and Textile Study D ors your home economics interest lie in the realm of textiles and clothing 


rather than in food do not fail to read “Color Confusion” by Blanche Rollinson. “Less talk about feel 
ing and atmosphere and similar illusive things, and more emphasis on color logic and color construc 
tion through the study of color dimensions,” is suggested as one means of giving students material that 
will be of real value in developing a color sense and opportunity for individual expression. 

Home decoration projects of rather an unusual nature are being worked out in Grant High School, 
Cedar Rapids, as described in the story by Doris W. McCray. These ideas should be applicable to many 
other groups interested in home decoration. Not long ago. we published an article on old quilting pat 
terns which might fit equally well into group work such as mentioned here. Home management or 
Practice Houses are usually in need of new hangings, curtains, quilts, table runners, etc. Why not 
: study up handiwork designs of days when needlework was a real art, and apply similar designs to pres 
ent day fabrics. Many beautiful effects can be attained with little expense and with much pleasur« 


Homemaking Apartments Arr you busy planning for a new home economics department or for a home 


making apartment in connection with your laboratory? If so you will like to read how one was built 
and furnished in a small Indiana high school, and how much more value is obtained from homemaking 


lessons when practical application can be made of them as they are taught. This is the method that is 





we know that there are 


increasing in use and there is nothing especially new about it by now, but 
many who are working to bring about such conditions in the schools in which they teach, and that 


knowing how others have accomplished it often helps in the development of your owy plans 


And Also Our frontispiece ihis month presents another of tl ld mast nd togethe 





I isters and I 
with the ones that have been published adds to the collection of pictures that we hope you are making 
There is a good little sketch that was written by girls in the clothi g class of the Olean High School 
and that should be useful in other classes at this time when playlets and similar entertainments are in 
; order... Parent-Teacher groups that work in conjunction with the home economics department will find 
y several articles for study in this issue, including Eva Davy’s, “The Child’s Understanding,” the mat 


keting story and suggested methods for teaching thrift in public schools. 





Reproduced by courtsy of the Metropolitan Museum, New York 


Mother Amusing Child, by Quiryn Brekelenkam 


Quiryn Brekelenkam was born near Leyden, at an uncertain date. By 1648 he was established in that city where 
he studied under Gerard Dou, and where he passed the rest of his life. His signed works extend from 1653 to 1669, 
but we have no definite date of his death. In style, this painter follows Rembrandt more than he does his own 
teacher, as you can see in his treatment of the chiaroscure. Almost all his things were Dutch interiors, and he is 
noted for the lightness of his touch and the life and spirit he gives to the people he drew. Note the child’s ex- 
pression in this picture, the natural pose of both figures, and the charming details of the room itself. 
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S the interest of educators has in- 
creasingly turned to child devel- 
opment and child psychology, we 
home economists, along with the others, 
have felt the importance of human rela- 
tionships in determining the quality of ad- 
justment one makes to life. We have not 
known exactly what should be done about 
it; we have felt uncertain of a topic cov- 
ering so much ground, and we have all 
been asking questions of our professional 
acquaintances who, for the most part, are 
groping in the dark not unlike ourselves, 
At any rate, we have proceeded to incor- 
porate a unit on human relations in our 
course of study; we have gathered ma- 
terial and taught it in our individual and 
peculiar fashions, at the same time hold- 
ing our respective breaths because we 
lacked the self-confidence which would 
come only from training along this par- 
ticular line. We have had to depend al- 
most entirely upon ourselves, and we have 
felt that our own material might bring 
hazardous results; for after all, whatever 
anyone of us may think about his rela- 
tionships with others is a personal atti- 
tude. He may be right or he may be 
Wrong, but whichever he is, he is a little 
shy al 





out thrusting his viewpoint on other 

The reason for this shyness is 
twofold—first of all we are not at all 
secure in our own opinions, and secondly, 


pe ople 


We hesitate to expose some of our con- 
Victions to the criticism of other indi- 
What many of us have done is 


Viduals 
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Human Relationships 
In the Home Economics 


By 
Everice Parsons 


‘ Fordson High School 
East Dearborn, Michigan 


this:—We have taken our courage in our 
hands and hoped that we were broad- 
minded enough to set up standards’ of 
judgment and action which would be ideal 
enough to be inspiring and at the same 
time practical enough to be humanly ap- 
plicable in the everyday 
students. 


lives of our 


EFORE we can teach such a course 
try to analyze what we 


Human rela- 


we must 
consider essential therein. 
tionships seem especially problematic be- 
cause there are few absolute, unchang- 
ing answers to human problems. Each 
individual varies in some degree from 
the thing may 
Mary on 


his fellows and which 
make it 
to further 
may provoke 


the 


possible to spur 


effort in class-room 
the 


government 


the 
Sarah _ to stub- 
bornness of proverbial 
mule. There is one thing, however, in 
successful human relations, at which we 
the 


others 


can all aim our efforts, and that is 
get along 


fortunate individuals seem to 


ability to well with 


Some few 
be born with this social grace or 
fortunate enough to have been in contact 


were 


with people who prevented their building 
up fears and complexes about social rela- 
tionships destructive to this ability. Most 
of us, however, although happy in some 
feel an 


contacts, urgeni 


of our human 








Program 





need to develop the ability of making suc- 


cessful contacts with certain individuals 


or groups of individuals in whose pres- 
ence we feel inadequate or irritable. 

I consider personality the principal ele- 
ment in the ability to get along well with 
others. We all like tc be attractive to 
people; we all enjoy having our work ap- 
preciated and respected; we want people 
to like our accomplishment of some un 
usual task, but when it conies to being 
liked, we want to be liked for ourselves 
for our friends, our relatives, 
Well, what 


How can we attract 


and not 


our family name, et cetera. 


can we do about it? 


people to us? 


3efore we can get along well with 
others, it seems to me essential that we 
be able to live happily with ourselves—not 


the self-satisfied type of happiness we see 


in a conceited individual but the calm, 
serene happiness which comes from a life 
motivated by a comprehensive philosophy 
of life, operating in every thing we do 
and the teacher who 


has faith in the ability of children to do 


say. For instance, 
certain things for themselves will have a 
more self-controlled group of youngsters 
than will her neighbor who does not be- 
lieve boys and girls capable of accepting 
responsibilities and so shoulders them all 
herself, 

One’s philosophy of life is not a static 
background but an ever changing, for- 
ward moving one which helps us meet life 


more steadily and securely. Every indi- 
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vidual’s philosophy is undoubtedly differ- 
ent from that of his fellows but as long 
as it is adequate as a force both stimu- 
lating (in the sense that it will act as an 
urge to work out his ideal) and stabiliz- 
ing, it is sufficient. To carry on the illus- 
tration given above, the 
teacher will find joy in seeking new ways 
by which she can bring out certain abili- 
ties in the children; her fundamental faith 
in human nature will stimulate her to fur- 


democratic 


ther and continued efforts. Her philoso- 
phy of living will be stabilizing if at the 
same time she has used good judgment in 
what she suggests her students may do. 


HE ability to live happily with our- 
selves is a big asset in getting along 
well with others, for it makes it a little 
easier for us to see the other fellow’s point 
of view if we have analyzed our own. If 
he does something which irritates us we 
will look for the reason in back of his 
action or words before condemning him. 
As modern slang so adequately expresses 
it, it will enable us to give the other 
fellow a break. 
A certain had the 
privilege of hearing recently said that we 


speaker whom I 
would all do well to sing that song, “I 
can’t be happy unless I can make you 
happy too,” and not only sing it but not 
let an opportunity pass where we can 
Making the fellow 
the 
action. Well, what are 
the things that make people happy? What 
do they enjoy that we can give them? 


practice it. other 


acts as a boomerang upon 


happy 
initiator of the 


We can answer the question best by ask- 
What can peo- 
What do 
We all make 


we like to become con- 


ing another of ourselves. 
ple do to make you happy? 
you enjoy about them? 
similar answers 
scious of the depth of people, we enjoy 
personalities, we thrilled 
find that we have one more 
thing in common with a friend, we like it 


pleasing are 


when we 


when an acquaintance, by some chance 
remark, shows us that she gets pleasure 
from some little thing which has been a 
source of great pleasure to us. 

What can we do to be the kind of peo- 
ple we ourselves enjoy? We may be 
doing our utmost to live up to our moral 
and ethical standards, but will that in 
itself be sufficient to draw people? Isn't 
there something more, undefinable, to this 
business of attracting people—an elusive- 
ness, a charm, an enthusiasm that over- 
Then, too, is there not some- 
thing to be considered about holding peo- 
ple after we have attracted them? What 
does hold them? 

Following are a few of the things we 
should all agree to be essential in teach- 
ing girls personal development—develop- 
ment which will help the individual girl 
learn all she can about people in order 


powers us? 
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that she may more successfully meet the 
particular problem each individual pre- 
sents; which will help her meet the ordi- 
nary situations of life with happiness and 
satisfaction, and will also enable her to 
face any unusual problem with inteili- 
gence and emotional stability. 


ATTITUDE AND APPRECIATION 
OF 
. Enthusiasm. 
. Kindness. 
. Faithfulness without being gullible. 
. Hopefulness without forgetting that 
we are dealing with humans and not 


& WN — 


gods. 
5. Constructive, 
standing. 
. Courtesy. 
7. Unself-consciousness. 
. Sense of humor. 
9. Self-reliance but not to the point of 
conceit, 
10. Optimism 
kind. 
11. Friendliness for a particular few as 
compared with cordiality for many. 
2. Tolerance. 
Understanding heart and a close 
mouth. 
14. Sincerity. 
15. Refinement. @ 
*Points not listed in order of importance. 


sympathetic under- 


oO 


o2) 


but not the Polyanna 


KNOWLEDGE OF 

1. The meaning of a sound philosophy 
of life. 

2. Family life today and how family 
influence was changed under indus- 
trialism and urbanization. 

3. Elements which make for character 
development. 

4. Responsibilities of members of a 
family. 

5. People—types, their dispositions, 

emotional control, character traits, 

et cetera, 

6. Values of life. 

7. How to treat relatives and extra 
members of the household. 


c 


8. Hospitality. 
9. Income—division, expenditure. 
10. A socially approved reaction to 


anger, 
11. Difference between real and false 
pride, et cetera. 


ABILITY TO 


1. Love without making selfish de- 
mands. 

2. Be courteous. 

3. Be loyal. 

4. Make boy or girl friends and keep 


them. 
. Be interested in other people. 

. Face facts squarely. 

. Get joy from little things. 

8. Share responsibilities. 

9. Make people happy in your home. 
10. Give sympathy. 
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11. Work and play happily with peopie, 
12. Meet frictions and overcome them. 
13. Accept criticism and profit by it. 
14. Be tolerant. 
15. Evaluate people and things. 
16. Approach people easily. 
HABITS—abilities which have been put 
into practice long enough with suf- 
ficient satisfaction to have them be- 
come.a vital part of oneself. 
Determining these minimum essentials 
is a difficult task, for picking and choosing 
essentials is strongly influenced, as I have 
already said, by each individual’s particu- 
lar philosophy of living. To be sure, to 
have all the traits listed and the many 
others those suggest would be to have an 
improbable human, and yet we are all 
striving toward it. 


EACHING such a unit offers an un- 

usual number of difficulties. Shall we 
teach the subject directly or indirectly, 
shall we incorporate the subject matter 
into our other home economics courses or 
shall we have it a unit by itself? Many of 
us would say that we cannot have too much 
training along this line, nor can we pay 
too much attention to it, so whatever we 
can do to get it over best in our own situ- 
ation is best for us. 

The girls have great enthusiasm for the 
subject. They want to be as fine as we 
want them to be; their ideals are splendid 
but often they need to be bolstered up in 
their faith in themselves. They are 
afraid to admit that they have certain 
weaknesses. Then too the teacher makes 
a happier relationship with them when she 
admits that she too is still striving to 
overcome some of her difficulties, Such 
human frailties seem often to establish 
a common bond of interest. 

Students like to describe their ideal girl 
and their ideal boy. A class will get most 
enthusiastic about a discussion of this sort 
and many of the pupils will show surpris- 
ing standards. Each will learn what his 
contemporaries think constitutes an at- 
tractive person, and each will naturally 
check himself up by the group standard 
thus making an excellent starting point for 
his own development. It seems wise not to 
have too detailed criticism of another in- 
dividual in the class as feelings are so 
sensitive at high school age and the girls 
are apt to bear grudges, but often the 
girls themselves suggest writing out their 
opinions of classmates, having them typed 
so that no one can study the peculiar hand- 
writing, and presenting them for distribu- 
tion. In this way, each girl can learn how 
she appears to another person. The criti- 
cisms are usually kindly and quite just, 
and are often a real help. It results in 
giving the girls opportunity to understand 
both their deficiencies and good points and 
to appreciate the companionship of others 
in the struggle toward the same goal. 
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| The Food Marketing Class 
| of Today 


By 


Willetta Moore 


Foods and Nutrition Department, 
Oregon State College 


OW can I get a full dollar’s value 
for each food dollar spent? This 
is the question which a course in 

food marketing should endeavor to an- 
swer for the student, and no longer is it 
the simple question that it was in the 
days of our grandmothers. Indeed, the 
buying of foods has become a fascinat- 
ing study, with our markets filled with 
such a variety of products from all over 
the world. It is this variety which we are 
enjoying and demanding that makes our 
food purchasing so complexly interesting 
and problematical. 

A course in food marketing is hailed 
with enthusiasm by the girl who has had 
an elementary course in food preparation. 
Such a course affords the girl an oppor- 
tunity to acquaint herself with many 
problems of food handling other than the 
actual technique of buying specific foods. 
Through her study she glimpses the entire 
problem of providing food for consumers. 

Wise spending is so much more than 
simple food selection. To become a criti- 
cal spender, one must have a knowledge 
of the production and manufacturing of 
food products, of grades and standards as 
determined by state and federal legisla- 
tive departments, of brands 
and labels, and of the part 
that advertising, storage, and 
transportation play in the 
cost of the product we 
find displayed so. attractive- 
ly on the shelf of the 
Corner grocery. This un- 
derstanding of the destiny 
of the dollar spent for food 
will make skillful buying pos- 
sible, 


The foundation upon which 
the teacher establishes her 
Standards for achievement is 
a knowledge of the commun- 
ity. She must know what 
foods are produced locally and 
how they are handled, as well 
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The Food Marketing class studying beverages 


as the sources of other food products 
found in the local markets. An acquaint- 
ance with food manufacturers, whole- 
salers, retailers, and dairymen is invalu- 
able to the food marketing teacher. Visit- 
ing these concerns brings about a more 
friendly relationship between the business 
man and the teacher. When trades people 
understand what the teacher hopes to ac- 
complish in her food marketing courses, 
they are usually most cooperative with 
class and student project work. 

As an aid to gaining this acquaintance 
and cooperation it is a decided advantage 
for the teacher of food marketing to do 
at least some of the buying for the home 
economics department since this brings 
her in contact with the products found in 
the local market. Careful selection and 
thoughtful purchasing, together with un- 
derstanding consideration of what may be 
the merchants’ difficulties, will establish a 
confidence which might otherwise be diffi- 
cult to gain. If this relationship is to 
continue happily, it should always be kept 
in mind that the small town merchant and 
the small store proprietor have problems 
uncommon to those of the well appointed 
city market with totally different clientele. 





A group of girls studying commercial dessert powders 


In order to understand local prices, a 
study must be made of the trade channels 
bringing foods into the community. A 
knowledge of the middlemen necessary 
to supply certain foods which we desire 
is essential. Since the average girl from 
a rural district is apt to feel that all mid- 
dlemen are an evil, a study of the fune- 
tions of the middlemen and their relation 
to the whole economic system helps to 
broaden the girl’s viewpoint. As a result 
of this, the girl carries her ideas into her 


home and helps to overcome family 
prejudices. 

The teacher has a number of interesting 
means of developing a course in food 


marketing. Excursions to sources of food 
supply are a worthwhile type of class and 
individual activity. Laboratory projects 
with food are essential. A wealth of 
detailed information is at hand in current 
magazine articles as well as in textbooks. 
If the publicity literature of commercial 


‘concerns is carefully evaluated, it may be 


used in the teaching program. Lectures 
and demonstrations by home economics 
trained women from commercial concerns 
may be used occasionally if desired, and 
if this type of demonstration is approved 
by the local 

The three general avenues 


community. 


by which the home economics 
teacher develops the food 
marketing studies are class 
discussions, laboratory studies 
with foods, and the super- 
vision of projects which in- 
dividual girls or groups of 
girls in the class undertake 
All three methods are im- 
portant and should be closely 
correlated. 

Class discussions are of 
most value when linked with 
local problems. A few sug- 
gested questions which should 
be included are the following. 

(Continued on page 126) 
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Elsa Ropp 


Milan High School, Milan, Indiana 


ITHIN very recent years the 

trend in household arts train- 

ing in the small high school 
has been toward more practical courses. 


Three years ago in Milan High School 
a course in family cookery was offered. 
Since the state permits only one unit of 
home economics work for graduation in 
small Indiana high schools, the course 
was offered to juniors because of its ap- 


peal and interest to older girls. 


With only one home economics teacher 
who was given two periods per day for 
the work, and a requirement for one 
credit in sewing, plans were laid to at- 
tempt both lessons at the same time in 


the same room. 


In this department there was room for 





eh a2 ‘ 


Home Economics Apartment 
Offers Practica 
in Homemaking 


only one unit kitchen, which 
was fitted up in the front 
of a large room. A sew- 
ing unit furnished with a 
home-made fireplace and 
comfortable chairs was fit- 
ted up in another corner. 

Adjoining this combina- 
sewing 
kitchen was a 
room eight by ten 
feet which the girls fur- 
nished as a bedroom, The 


tion living room, 
unit, and 
small 


color scheme used was blue 
and ivory. It was fur- 
nished with a_ half-bed, 
rocker, chest, table, and 
two chairs. This room 
was used for lessons in 
arrangement and care of 
bedroom furniture, in care 
of the sick, invalid cookery, 
and as a rest room for 
those who were ill. 





There were twelve girls 
in this first Two 
scheduled to 


class. 


girls were 











The reception room 
dining room, with a meal in preparation 
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(just before tea time), and the 


cook a meal for two while 
the rest of the class sewed. 
Three cooking lessons were 


given each week. Also 
three double sewing periods 
were used each week. Two 


periods per week were used 
for recitations, meal plan- 
ning, dietary study, _ bal- 
anced meais, etc. 
couple 
sup- 
cooked and 
three _ breakfasts, 
lunches, and_ three 
Well-balanced and 
meals 


In cooking, each 
planned, purchased 
plies, and 
served 
three 
dinners. 
well-cooked 
attempted. Variety and at- 
tractiveness kept in 
mind in planning meals. A 


were 
were 
atmosphere was 


Buffet lunches, 
suppers, in- 


cheerful 
provided. 
Sunday night 
formal and formal teas, af- 
ter dinner coffees and morn- 
ing chocolates were served 
at various intervals. 

Much time and emphasis 


| Lessons 
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The north and south ends of the kitchen 


was placed upon meal serving and a va- 
riety of table services was provided. At- 
tractive linens, dishes, silverware, glass- 
ware, and different types of floral and 
fruit centerpieces became part of the equip- 


ment for family cookery. 

One day a week two boys were invited 
Either 
the girls or the boys were asked to say 


to share the meal with the girls. 


grace or read a morning scripture lesson. 
What sub- 
How dis- 


Table talk was emphasized. 


jects should be discussed? 


cussed? A formal, dignified air was en- 
couraged. The boys were urged to as- 
sume their share of the responsibility. 
After the breakfasts and lunches boys 
were asked to help with the dishes and the 
cleaning that necessarily follows a meal. 
For the dinners, two servants were pro- 
vided, a waitress and a dishwasher. One 
of the boys was asked to say grace and 
the other to serve the meat and vege- 
tables. Every intimate item in table eti- 
We be- 


lieve in that old adage, “we learn to do 


quette and service was stressed. 


by doing.” 
In the sewing course only plain sewing 
was attempted and lessons were planned 


to cover a year’s work. Two sewing ma- 


(Continued on page 122) 





























A Home Decoration Class Project 


By 
DORIS W. McCRAY 


NDER the direction of 

Miss Minnie Ziesing, 

ninety-three girls in 
Grant Vocational High School 
in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, are 
learning the things which will 
prepare them for home-mak- 
ing and are making lovely 
hangings, pillows, draperies, 
and curtains, things beautiful 
in themselves and extremely 
well executed. 

Miss Augusta Ziesing, city 
supervisor of the Clothing 
Division, has organized the 
work along the lines making 
it most useful to the girl who 
expects later to be a home- 
maker—and what girl of this 
age does not have that as one 
of her aspirations? Clothing 
is a required subject in the 
seventh grade, food in the 
eighth grade, and during the 
following years home _ eco- 
nomics subjects may be elect- 
ed the same as other regular 
five-hour-a-week subjects, and 
they are certainly popular. 
It is possible for a girl to 
have four years of clothing 
work, more advanced projects 
being assigned each successive 
year and full school credits 
received. 

At present, the girls in the 
Grant Vocational School are 
doing remarkably artistic and 
accurate work. No high 
school art courses are pre- 
requisite to these courses, al- 
though they have had the usual art work 
in the lower grades. They are guided by 
their highly trained teacher in the selec- 
tion of colors and designs. 

The two Miss Ziesings, who are sisters, 
with some assistance from the art teacher 
made the lovely designs for the crewel 
hangings and pillow covers, one of which 
s shown in the illustration. These de- 


signs were enlarged from small photo- 
graphs clipped from magazines in which 
they were shown used in decorating 
rooms. The designs were transferred to 
Osnaberg cloth, and worked by the stu- 
dents in yarns of a fascinating assortment 
of colors that blend from delicate old rose 
through grayed blues, softened oranges, 
golden yellows and warm browns to deep 
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Rachel Blackwell, one of the girls in this class, with a crewel-work 
hanging which she is making as part of the project. 


wood tans, old ivories, and deep wines. 
A number of different designs were fur- 
nished to the girls. 

The original outlay for yarns was about 
ten dollars, this including a sufficient as- 
sortment of colors to carry the girls 
through the semester, the yarn for a sin- 
gle pillow costing twenty cents, and for a 
single wall hanging forty cents. Some of 
the girls are planning later to make these 
at home for themselves, buying the very 
small skeins of yarn at the dime store 
but getting designs and suggestions from 
their teacher. 

Crewel work dates back to the seven- 
teenth century in England and with the 
advent of period furnishings and the pop- 
ularity of old things in our homes it is 


being used a great deal today 
in pillows, and draperies 
It lends itself very will to 


this home decoration class of 


high school girls since it 
cludes practically all the fu 
damental stitches of embroi< 
ery work. These stitches ar 
artfully massed and cleverly 
combined in designs Jacobean 
in character so that they will 
fit into luxurious interiors as 
well as simple surroundings 

Included in the making ot 
these crewel work designs art 
the chain, outline, blanket, 
French knot, satin, honey 
comb, feather, cat, and her 
ing bone stitches. Some of 
the pieces include as many as 
twenty-two different stitches, 
and as we can readily see, of- 
fer an interesting method oj 
teaching these stitches. Mak 
ing one of these pieces 1S 
part of the required handwork 
for the course; another re- 
juirement is the quilt des- 
cribed below, which must bi 
completed before the crewel 
work is begun. The third 
required project is one article 
decorated in Italian cutwork 
In addition, each girl has a 
choice of her fourth project 
during the year Some otf 
them have started bath mats 
with appliqued pieces of lov 
ly coloring, harmonizing with 
the bindings, One girl is 
making one of these as a part 
of a bath room’ ensemble 
which includes bath and hand 
towels. 

The quilts just mentioned were proudly 
exhibited by the teacher. Each girl was 
required to make one block, which in 
cluded lazy dazys, French knots, outline 
stitch, and the simpler embroidery 
stitches. Each class was required to com 
plete the entire quilt, putting all of thes 
blocks together with alternating blocks of 
white. The teacher’s experience shows 
that white is most effective, since the 
various blocks made by the students are 
in pastel colors, all of them harmonizing 
The quilts were more clever and attra 
tive than one would imagine possible, and 
proved a most effective way of having the 
girls learn these simple stitches. Rather 
surprising uniformity of quality was ni 
ticed in the quilt blocks, also in the crewel 

(Continued on page 121) 
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E are quite apt to underestimate 
the understanding of children 
though we hold them 
strictly to account along different lines. 
\nd it is interesting to note the differing 
degrees of understanding, as manifested 
in their ability to do things, of any group 
of children, 


even 


Why are certain ones always 
the leaders while others hesitate? Why are 
some so intelligent and others so dull? 
Really the fault is one of training in a 
great many cases, and not a difference in 
the children at all. All normal children 
have good understanding but in many it is 
Like the latent energy in a 
stream, it lies waiting to be put to work. 
Instead of being expected to know and 
to do, many children are allowed to grow 
up believing that they can’t, that their 
understanding and capacities are inferior. 
Dr. John B. Watson—the father of be- 
that if allowed to 
choose two individuals, both of whom are 
healthy organic machines, he will guaran- 
make either of intelligent. 
And that he can make any chosen thing 
of either—musician, artist, sailor, etc. He 
says that ability is “driven into them 
through environmental settings.” If these 


undeveloped. 


haviorism—claims 


tee to them 


things are true what great responsibility 
rests upon parents and teachers and all 
who have a hand in training children. 
And what great hope it gives to the par- 
ents of dull or “different” children. Per- 
haps the trouble isn’t with the children at 
all but only that we have failed to dis- 
activity which call out 
their interest. They are merely misfits in 
the environment in which they are placed. 

Jack may be “dull” because Willis is a 
bit quicker and we have thoughtlessly 
commended Willis while censuring Jack, 
or discouraged him by passing over his 
effort as unworthy of notice. Next time 
Jack effort and Willis 
greater, in reaction to the treatment given 
them. 


““ 


cover the will 


will make less 
And Willis becomes brighter and 
Jack duller, though each is as capable as 
he was before but not as able; because 
we expect Willis to do well and he under- 
stands it, and we expect Jack to do poorly 
and he understands it. Usually without 
realizing it we teach one child to think 
and act “I can” and another to think and 
act “I can’t,” and they are not in the 
same environment though living in the 
same home, attending the same _ school, 
and having the same companions. 

I am often surprised at the good un- 
A mother 
living near me has three under six years 


derstanding of small children. 


of age. The one three years old can do 


errands perfectly, remembering and _ fol- 
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The Child's Understandi 


lowing directions. The baby of one-and- 
a-half plays in a yard containing a base- 
ment full of water and obeys his mother’s 
command to stay away from the water. 
(I do not approve of this, I merely state 
it for a fact. His curiosity might lead 
him to disobey, but the knowledge that 
his mother expects him to stay away from 
the water does help. We all know babies 
who have to be watched all the time.) 
The child of five in this family can com- 
pete with children several years older in 
every way except lessons. He has not 
been to school. 

One of my own children listened to a 
conversation regarding a political cam- 
paign which one would think was entirely 
“over his head.” It appeared that a man 
representing the lawless element in a cer- 
tain city approached a candidate and of- 
fered the entire vote of the underworld 
in return for certain favors which no 
honest man could grant. 

The boy listened and came to me to 
have the matter explained. He is not yet 
He wanted to know first 
When I had 


ten years old. 
what “underworld” meant. 
explained that he said: 

“But I should think the man who was 
running for office would tell the police 
and have that man arrested.” | 

“Well,” I told him, “it’s like this. The 
two If you and John 
(his brother) were alone and you came 
and told me John did a certain thing and 
John denied it how would I know which 
to believe? You see, if the man who was 
running for office told what the other 
man said the other man would likely deny 
it and there wouldn’t be any proof.” 

After a little more conversation, 
through which I learned that the boy 
somehow had the idea that the people of 
the underworld dressed like vagabonds, 
that 
breakers dress well and appear in all re- 


men were alone. 


and explained to him many law- 
spects like honest people, he remarked: 

“But that’s awful! That’s like not tak- 
ing a bath, and having on dirty, ragged 
clothes, and then putting on a nice good 
overcoat to cover it up.” 

Pretty 
But suppose | had turned him away with: 


good understanding, isn’t it? 
“Oh, you’re too young to understand?” 
A little girl who refused to let a strange 
little visitor touch any of her playthings 
felt child 
snatched her doll and broke it. But when 
her anger was past she decided, without 


very angry when the other 


any help, “I guess maybe if I’d let her 
hold it she wouldn’t have broken it.” 

\ friend of ours keeps his lawn im- 
dared desecrate its 


maculate. No one 
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ing 


By 


Eva Henderson Davey 
Davison, Mich. 


purity except his three-year-old daughter. 
She insisted upon strewing litter over the 
lawn and for a time her father cleared it 
away. Finally one evening he spoke 
harshly to her about it. The child’s lips 
quivered and tears came into her eyes. 

“T don’t want you to talk hard to me,” 
she said. 

The baby’s distress would have been the 
signal for many parents to pick her up 
and caress her with the old formula, “She 
doesn’t understand.” But not this father. 
He had told her too many times. He 
knew she understood. He said briefly: 

“Tf you don’t want me to speak hard 
to you, pick up the leaves and don’t put 
any more there.” 

She hesitated, but her father went about 
his business and in a few minutes she 
dried her eyes and went to picking up 
leaves quite happily. 

Mothers and fathers have rights as well 
as children. Why not help the children 
to develop understanding of this fact? 

The big boy who expects father, or 
even mother, to tend the furnace has just 
as good an understanding that the fur- 
nace needs tending as the boy whose job 
it is to keep the fire going and the ashes 
emptied, only he has never been made to 
realize any relation between himself and 
the furnace except the one of enjoying its 
comfort. The girl whose mother does 
her ironing knows that it takes work to 
do up dainty clothing. What she should 
understand is that it is her work. A child 
of my acquaintance said about her mother 
who stayed at home working while the 
rest of the family took a pleasure trip: 

“Oh, she’s used to staying home!” There 
are thousands of foolish mothers like that 

The between an ignorant 
person and an educated person is just the 


difference 


difference between trained and untrained 
understanding, the difference between ca- 
pacity to learn and ability to do. Like- 
wise the selfish person who thinks only 
of himself has just as good understand- 
ing as the unselfish person who acknow!- 
edges the rights of others, only in the 
one case the understanding is rusty from 
disuse and in the other it is made keet 
by application. 

Courtesy, which is nothing but though! 
fulness comfort of others, is 
largely a matter of applied understanding 


for the 
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Alice E. 
and 
Evelyn R. McGee 


Seymour, Connecticut 
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Realizing the increasing interest 
in Student Home Economics Clubs, 
we, as Home Economics teachers 
and sponsors of the Spirit of Serv- 
ice Club of Seymour, Connecticut, 
offer this article which was written 
for the school paper by three of our 
club members, Carol Sperry, Har- 
rict Healey and Bernice Parsons. 














OME Economics Clubs should be 
really actively doing work. 

One of the things which we 
enjoy about our home economics club of 
Seymour High School, called Spirit of 
Service Club, is our initiation service. 
Initiation time is one which promises 
great fun. At the beginning of the year 
the girls start looking forward to initia- 
tion and the time when they shall be 
actual members of the club. Those girls 
who are already members enthusiastically 
plan and organize the work of initiation. 

In order that others may know the new 
girls who are to become members of the 
Spirit of Service Club, these girls wear 
the club colors for one week before initia- 
tion. They have been presented with 
small ribbons of these colors, attached to 
a pin which they must wear in a con- 
spicuous place. Any girl pledgee neglect- 
ing to wear the colors is given extra pen- 
alty on initiation night. As is the cus- 
tom of similar organizations, the initia- 
tion program is not divulged. Following 
the program a banquet is served. Each 
year we have as part of our menu a cake 
decorated in the club colors. At the ban- 
quet the President welcomes the new 
members and the club song, written by 
one of the girls, is sung.. Souvenirs are 
given to each girl. After initiation the 
girls are eligible to wear our standard 
club pins, 
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he Home Economics Club 
of Seymour 





A photograph of the girls in the club 


The point system is another feature of 
our organization which enables us to keep 
girls interested. Before they can become 
club members, each must earn a certain 
number of points which are given for tak- 
ing active part in club programs. Since 
the point system has been organized we 
have had many very interesting meetings. 
Reports on health, etiquette, trends of 
fashion, suggestions for improving social 
life at home, girls’ books( the lives of 
Ellen H. Richards and of Alice Freeman 
Palmer are given. Occasionally, guest 
speakers entertain the club. Club mem- 
bers engage in contests for providing in- 
teresting programs and at the end of a 
given time the losing side entertains the 
winning side. 

The club provides social activities for 
the school. A Hallowe’en party to which 
a limited number of school boys are in- 
vited is an annual event. A party for 
the girls is also held at Christmas time 
at which small gifts are exchanged and 
games played. This year a group pre- 
sented a one-act Christmas play entitled 
“Christmas Eve at Mulligan’s.” 

Each year the girls enjoy two or three 
hikes and a big “spree” at the end of the 
year. In 1930 the girls’ final outing was 
held at the amusement park at Lake 
(uassapaug. 

Freshmen girls are not granted mem 
bership in the club and in order to inte 


est them in the home economics club we 
give them a party. This has proved eftec- 
tive as about thirty-five girls from the 
group join the following year. 

Two or three card parties are held dur 
ing the year. The girls are very indus- 
trious and the parties are always a suc- 
cess. Some of the money received from 
these social times is used to add some 
thing to our club room. Last year this 
club room was started and we have been 
t since. \ couch, 


adding furniture to 
wicker chair and a picture of Ellen H. 
Richards, have recently been added to our 
room. 

As is indicated by the name of our club 
we actively engage in community welfare 
work. 

\t Christmas time each year we have 
contributed food and clothing to a family 
suggested to us by the district nurse. 
This year we had more than enough tor 
one family so presented another family 
with a complete layette for a five months 
old baby We also make and distribut 


calendars to the “shut-ins” of the town. 
This project has been carried on for sev 
eral years and is very much appreciated 
by the receivers 

Last year five girls from our club and 
our two home economics teachers at- 
tended the Student Home Ecor Ce 


vention at the Connecticut Agriculturai 
(Continued on page 121) 
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Color Confusion 


“Of all God’s gifts to the sight of man, 
color is the holiest, the most solemn, the 


most divine and the purest. 


The most 


thoughtful minds are those that love color 


best.”’ 


AKING up each element in the prin- 
ciples of fine arts, I believe that the 
most difficult progress is made under 
the consideration of color. The 
artist leaves all color to feeling, in other 
words, he considers color by his reactions 
to it. 
work in an effort to determine if people 
react to the same color in the same way, 


“born” 


The psychologists have done some 


but up to this time these studies are very 
inadequate. 

Color has to be both scientific and un- 
scientific and a teacher, in order to be 
successful, has to blend the theories set 
forth by the the artist. 
Color stirs the emotions of the one, and 
to the other is the study of light. The 
scientist says that red, green, and violet 
are the primary colors, the artist, red, 
blue, and yellow. The scientist says that 
nothing on earth has any color in and of 
itself. Each thing or part of a thing that 
appears to be blue is that color in appear- 
ance only because the blue rays of light 
succeed in lighting it. Daylight is the 
result of all the rays of light shining to- 
gether. 
perceptible effect upon an object, while 
that object may respond to other rays of 
light. 
from the window has no color in and of 
itself, it rejects all the rays of light ex- 
cept the green rays in the daylight, there- 
fore it is green. 


physicist and 


Some light rays fail to have any 


In other words the green tree seen 


Following this to a logi- 
cal close as the scientist would have us 
do, the color of the trees does not change 
with the seasons but the nature of the tree 
or its character changes, and then it is 
only sensitive to the green rays of day- 
light during one season and to the red to 
yellow rays in another season. 

The generally accepted theory that color 
has three dimensions, hue, value, and in- 
tensity, is sound enough but the rourTH 
dimension is overlooked as much in color 
as is the third dimension in the study of 
the silhouette. 
refer to is transparency or opaqueness of 
color. This found in all 
books treating color: “White apparently 
increases the size, black apparently de- 


This fourth dimension I 


statement is 


creases the size.” This is one of those 
half truths that are so dangerous and 
cause prolonged confusion. 
myself I demonstrated to my class that 
opaque white apparently my 
size, while transparent white left the body 


To satisfy 


increased 
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John Ruskin. 


proportions exactly as they are. This is 
also true of light colors, technically speak- 
ing, those colors of high value, or to 
speak in shop jargon, pastel shades. I ap- 
peared before my class wearing an opaque 
dress of nurse’s linen, then I changed to 
a white chiffon. All agreed that the large 
women as well as the fat ones in the 
world would be made happier if the fourth 
dimension were added to color considera- 
tion and all the half truths that appeared 
in the texts were corrected, and state- 
ments regarding color carefully modified. 
The same demonstration was carried on 
with black with the same results. The 
class concluded that transparency and 
opaqueness of colors must not be over- 
looked if confusion and real difficulty are 
to be avoided. Considering the fourth 
dimension gives all women a greater scope 
in choice of color as well as of materials 


and textures. 


ULES laid down for color harmonies 

may be used as a device until assur- 
ance is developed, then throw away what 
might be termed crutches, though they have 
aided in intelligent thought and developed 
the power to analyze color according to 
its four dimensions. To continue the use 
of the rules or devices beyond these points 
stunts color growth and appreciation. The 
hypothesis to go on is, that ALL colors 
are harmonious, the harmony depending 
on the dimensions of the colors. In archi- 
tecture, the correct proportions and the 
refining of them are sought through the 
subtle relations of the three dimensions. 
So with color. The beauty and harmony 
of combinations depends on the union of 
the four dimensions. The nearest to the 
above hypothesis is the so-called new in- 
terior color schemes. In all these schemes 
the three primaries are present in pure or 
combined form. 

The study of the works of artists will 
aid in ability to compose subtle harmonies. 
To learn the different accidentals used by 
the artists is worth while. The accidental 
color in a costume or painting is that bit 
which animates the harmony, makes it 
live; makes it difficult to describe. To 
stand before a painting and make up a 
costume using the same colors used by 
the artist is a most interesting and profit- 
able exercise for the student of design. 


By 
Blanche W. Rollinson 


This promotes color appreciation and re- 
duces timidity relative to the use of color, 

Safe color harmonies are specialized in 
at this time. Hence many harmonies are 
uninteresting. More effort should be 
spent in securing harmonies that hold the 
attention and set up an analysis to find 
the reason for their subtlety and charm. 
Color harmonies too easily grasped or 
taken in lack stimulation and so become 
monotonous. “No color harmony,” said 
John Ruskin, many years ago, “is of high 


order unless it involves indescribable 
tints, and such indescribable tints of 
nearly every color have been (alas! 


among many bad ones and oft times ill 
combined) a delight to cultivated 
since about 1870.” 

I believe the most profitable study of 


eyes 


color harmony will result in the study of 
the blood relations of color on one side 
and color contrasts on the other. How- 
the fact should overlooked 
that feuds must be overcome. This may 


be done by mixing a little of one color in 


ever not be 


question with another in the harmony, ob- 
viously producing another color the value 
and intensity of which must be scaled in 
to the dimensions of the harmony. Thus 
the feud is settled. It is generally ac- 
cepted that more thorough knowledge, ex- 
perience, and cultivated taste are required 
to create and use successfully harmonies 
of color-contrast. 

Another manner in which colors may 
be brought into harmonious relation is by 
placing one color over the other; this ne- 
and material being 
The color effect is one of 
The light or dark trans- 
parent material must not be a color that 
For instance, a canary 
yellow was the background color of a 
gown, clear, opaque, and beautiful, it 
needed relief if worn by the person that 
tought it. 
mony would have been produced by a 


cessitates one color 
transparent. 


transition value. 


is too obvious. 


The easiest and safest har- 
white or light yellow chiffon, but the most 
artistic effect was produced by a chiffon 
just off-white with the slightest sugges- 
tion of rose that was neither egg-shell nor 
flesh color. 

Each season gives us fashionable e¢x- 
pressions of color with a f 
names. This is encouraging since it is an 
evidence that effort is being made to cre- 

(Continued on page 122) 
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The Children’s Charter 


President Hoover’s White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection Recognizing the Rights of the Child as the First Right 
of Citizenship Pledges Itself to these Aims for the Children of America 


OR every child spiritual and moral 
training to help him to stand firm 
under the pressure of life. 


II. For every child understanding and 
the guarding of his personality as his 
most precious right. 


Ill. For every child a home and that 
love and security which a home provides; 
and for that child who must receive foster 
care, the nearest substitute for his own 
home. 


IV. For every child full preparation for 
his birth, his mother receiving prenatal, 
natal, and postnatal care; and the estab- 
lishment of such protective measures as 
will make child-bearing safer. 


V. For every child health protection 
from birth through adolescence, includ- 
ing: periodical health examinations and, 
where needed, care of specialists and hos- 
pital treatment; regular dental examina- 
tion and care of the teeth; protective and 
Preventive measures against communicable 
diseases; the insuring of pure food, pure 
milk, and pure water. 


VI. For every child from birth through 
adolescence, promotion of health, includ- 
ing health instruction and a health pro- 
gram, and mental 
recreation, with teachers and leaders ade- 
quately trained. 


wholesome _ physical 


VII. For every child a dwelling place, 
safe, sanitary, and wholesome, with rea- 
Sonaile provisions for privacy, frce from 
conditions which tend to thwart his de- 
velopment; and a home environment har- 
Mmonious and enriching. 


VIII. For every child a school which is 
safe from hazards, properly 
equipped, lighted, and For 
younger children nursery schools and kin- 


sanitary, 
ventilated. 


dergartens to supplement home care. 


IX. Fer every child a community which 
recognizes and plans for his needs, pro- 
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tects him against physical dangers, moral 
hazards, and disease; provides him with 
safe and wholesome places for play and 
recreation; and makes provision for his 
cultural and social needs. 


X. For every child an education which, 
through the discovery and development of 
his individual abilities, prepares him for 
life; and through training and vocational 
guidance prepares him for a living which 
will yield him the maximum of satisfac- 


‘tion, 


XI. For every child such teaching and 
training as will prepare him for success- 
ful parenthood, homemaking, and the 
rights of citizenship; and, for parents, 
supplementary training to fit them to deal 
wisely with the problems of parenthood. 

XII. For every child education for 
safety and protection against accidents to 
which modern conditions subject him- 
those to which he is directly exposed and 
those which, through loss or maiming of 
his parents, affect him indirectly. 


XIII. For every child who is blind, 
deaf, crippled, or otherwise physically 
handicapped, and for the child who is 


mentally handicapped, such measures as 
will early discover and diagnose his handi- 
cap, provide care and treatment, and so 
train him that he may become an asset to 
society rather than a liability. Expenses 
of these services should be borne publicly 
where they cannot be privately met. 


XIV. For every child who is in conflict 
with society the right to be dealt with in- 
telligently as society's charge, not so- 
ciety’s outcast; with the home, the school, 
the church, the court and the institution 
when needed, shaped to return him when- 


ever possible to the normal stream of life. 


XV. For every child the right to grow 
up in a family with an adequate standard 
of living and the security of a stable in- 


come as the surest safeguard against so- 


cial handicaps 


XVI. For every child protection against 
labor that stunts growth, either physical 
or mental, that limits education, that de- 
prives children of the right of comrade- 
ship, of play, and of joy. 


XVII. For every rural child as satisfac- 
tory schooling and health services as for 
the city child, and an extension to rural 
families of social, recreational, and cul- 
tural facilities. 

XVIII. To supplement the home and 
the school in the training of youth, and 
to return to them those interests of which 
modern life tends to cheat children, every 
stimulation and encouragement should be 
given to the extension and development of 
the voluntary youth organizations. 

AL OC available 


these minimum protections of the health 


make everywhere 
and welfare of children, there should be 
a district, county, or community organi- 
zation for health, education, and welfare, 
with full-time officials, coordinating with 
a state-wide program which will be re- 
sponsive to a nation-wide service of gen- 
eral information, statistics, and scientific 
research. This should include: 

(a) Trained, full-time public health of- 
health nurses, 


sanitary inspection, and laboratory 


ficials, with public 


workers, 


Available hospital beds. 


(c) Full-time public welfare service for 


the relief, aid, and guidance of 


children in special need due to pov- 


erty, misfortune, or behavior diffi- 


culties, and for the protection of 


children from abuse, neglect, ex- 


ploitation, or moral hazard. 


For Every child these rights, regardless 
situation, wherever 


protection of the 


of race, or color, o1 
he may live under the 


American flag. 
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Conferences and Conventions 


The Meeting of Home Economics 
Supervisors and Teachers 


The first national meeting of the De- 
partment of Supervisors and Teachers of 
Home Economics of the National Educa- 
tion Association was held in Detroit on 
February 23rd and 24th, and proved to be 
a most interesting and worthwhile affair. 
There was a large and enthusiastic group 
of supervisors and teachers in attend- 
ance, probably more of the former than 
the latter due to the restrictions of class- 
room teaching. However, there did not 
seem to be much difference in the attend- 
ance on Monday—which was a holiday— 
and on Tuesday, when the schools were 
in session. A gratifying growth in the 
membership of the Department was an- 
nounced, the total membership at the date 
of the meeting being about 350. A mem- 
bership drive is in progress and it is 
hoped that there will be 1,000 in line by 
the time the Department meets again in 
Los Angeles in June. Those who are in- 
terested should get in touch with Mary 
M. Buckley, Supervisor Domestic Science, 
Paterson, New Jersey, who is Secretary 
of the Department. 

The program on Monday opened with a 
greeting from Miss Emma Jacobs, Presi- 
dent of the Department and Supervisor 
of Domestic Science in Washington. The 
topic of the afternoon was built around 
the presentation of the monograph, 
“Home and Family Life for Elementary 
and Secondary Schools,” which was pre- 
pared by the sub-committee of committee 
“A” of the section “The Family and Par- 
ent Education of the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection.” 
Because of the sudden death of Anna E. 
Richardson, who had been scheduled to 
present the monograph, it was read by 
Dr. Louise Stanley. 

Discussions of the monograph followed, 
giving the points of view of various 
groups. Frances Swain of Chicago and 
Dr. Edward D. Roberts, superintendent 
of schools, Cincinnati, spoke for the mem- 
bers of the, committee who 
gathering the material for the 
graph. A point brought out by Dr. Rob- 
erts that is worth thinking over was that 
in the teaching of home economics “the 


mono- 


home should be emphasized and the eco- 
nomics minimized until Home Ecomonics 
means all together to 
make the pupil a worthy home member.” 

Miss Martha Westfall gave the view- 
point of supervisors in public schools, 
followed by Mrs. Hugh Bradford, Na- 
tional President of the Congress of Par- 
speaking for that 
group. According to Mrs. Bradford there 
is need for a better acquaintance between 


subjects brought 


ents and ‘Teachers, 
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home economics departments and Parent- 
Teacher groups, as in many instances, 
there is little knowledge of the home eco- 
program or of the aims of the 
teacher. She suggested that there is a 
big opportunity for economics 
teachers here in working for a closer co- 
operation with parents and in interesting 
them in the work that is being done. 

On Monday evening there was a ban- 
quet at the Women’s City Club with the 
main talk of the evening by Dr. Harold 
F. Clark, Professor of Education, Co- 
lumbia University, who spoke on “Home 
Economics and Building a New Social 
Order.” A surprise clement was injected 
into the evenings entertainment by the pre- 
sentation of life memberships in the Na- 
tional Education Association to Miss Fran- 
ces Swain, Supervisor of Home Econom- 
ics in Chicago, Miss Martha Westfall, Di- 
rector of Homemaking in New York City, 
and Miss Mary M. Buckley, Supervisor 
of Domestic Science in Paterson, New 
Jersey, by their respective groups of 
teachers, Again there was a large and in- 
terested attendance and an opportunity for 
old friends to meet and talk. 

The favors provided for each guest at 
the banquet are worthy of note as they 
the girls in the 
classes of Franklin elementary 
school under the direction of their 
teacher, Mrs. Ysobel McGriffen. Tiny 
figures representing various vegetables— 
giddy heads of lettuce, grave looking car- 
rots, fat and brown potatoes, etc.—as well 
as more or less historic Colonial figures 
all made of crepe paper, wire, a little 
paste, and paint or ink. Nearly three 
hundred of them, which represents a 
number of hours of work—but it must 
have also been fun, and we bet the girls 
enjoyed making them. 

Tuesday’s meeting was given over to a 
discussion of the gainful occupations open 
to girls having home economics training. 
One of the high spots in that afternoon 
was the talk by Mrs. Mary Schenck 
Woolman, who is well known as a pio- 
neer in vocational work. She urged most 
earnestly that those engaged in training 
girls for gainful occupations base their 
work on the demand for workers, and 
make an effort to find out whether there 
is a place for the particular work that 
pupils are training for. Of the 572 occu- 
pations listed in the last census, women 
are employed in all but thirty-two, but it 
must stand to reason that many of these 
occupations are particular to certain lo- 
calities, and useless in others. See that 
the students training for a livelihood train 
in work for which there is a demand. 

Miss Olive P. Goodrich, of the College 
of the City of Detroit, has compiled a 


nomics 


home 


were all made by 


foods 


most interesting list of gainful occupa. 
tions open to girls having specialized iy 
home economics training in academic, 
trade, vocational, and technical schools, 
In the discussion which followed Eliza- 
beth Dyer, of the University of Cincinnati, 
brought out the fact that girls who want 
to specialize in home economics in college 
should have at least one year of prepara- 
tion in high school, and that the content 
of college courses should be such that 
they will make high school home eco- 
nomics imperative. Specialized training 
of all sorts needs a background of some 
knowledge of the particular subject, yet 
many girls go to colleges to take home 
economics courses without having had 
preparatory training to fit them for it, 
Plans are being made for a “Los An- 
geles Special” from New York and way 
stations. Watch for a more complete an- 
nouncement of this next month, and if you 
are going to the National Education As- 
sociation Convention, plan to get aboard. 


The American Home Economics 
Association 


will hold its twenty-fourth annual con- 
vention in Detroit on June 22-27 with 
headquarters at the Book-Cadillac Hotel. 


The Convention of the Eastern 
Arts Association 


will be held at the Chelsea Hotel, At- 
lantic City, from April eighth to 
eleventh. An interesting Home Econonm- 
ics Sectional program is to be held in 
connection with it on the afternoons of 
April ninth and tenth. Jean P. Case, 
Supervisor of Home Economics, Trenton, 
New Jersey, will preside at both meetings. 
The theme selected is “Education for Ap- 
preciation,” and the speakers include Mrs. 
William F, Little, President of the New 
Jersey Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
who will talk on “Our Part as Parents 
and Teachers,” and Mrs. Marion Nicholl 
Rawson, who will discuss “The Crane 
and Its Cronies.” This should be espe- 
cially interesting as Mrs. Rawson has 
spent much time collecting her material 
in isolated parts of New England, New 
York, and New Jersey and has written 
and lectured on the customs, arts, and 
implements of the early American home. 
On Friday Dr. V. T. Thayer, Educa- 
tional Director of the Ethical Culture 
School, will address the meeting on 
“Home Economics and the Modern Girl,” 
followed by Mrs. Anna Steese Richard- 
son, Director of the Good Citizenship 
3ureau of the Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion, who will speak on the subject, 
‘Beauty and Thirty Million Women.” 
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Home Economics Yesterday and Today 


The development of the home economics movement offers 
a fascinating study to those interested in the subject and 
one that goes back, in regard to educational work, to as 
early as 1789 when in Boston girls in the secondary schools 
were “allowed to spend some time on needlework.” From 
then on sewing and cooking, or “domestic economy” as it 
was called, were gradually worked into the public school 
curriculum. In 1862 the passage of the Morril Act brought 
a recognition of home economics as a part of the curricula 
of several of the land grant colleges. 

Miss Corson’s cooking school (see our January number) 
opened in New York City in 1876, the first to offer cooking 
to young girls in that city. In 1884 the Industrial Educa- 
tion Association was organized “to secure the introduction of 
manual training as an important factor in general education; 
to promote the training of both sexes in such industries as will 





A Mid-morning meal prepared for kindergarten children by the 
elementary grades food class in Public School 41, Bronx. 
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Domestic Science Room, Public School 41, Bronx 


enable them to become self supporting; to devise methods and 
systems of industrial training, and to put them into operation 
in schools and institutions of all grades; to provide and train 
teachers for this work.” As an outgrowth of this organization 
the College for Training Teachers was formed in 1888 

One of the illustrations here shows a class in the kitchen 
of the training school of the Industrial Education Associa- 
tion which was at 9 University Place, New York City. A 
description in Leslies Weekly for December 4, 1886, says: 

Classes have been started, during the past year, in cooking, 
sewing, domestic economy, and in industrial drawing and 
clay modeling, the latter being open to boys as well as 
girls. These classes are held after school and on Saturdays. 
The total number of pupils taught last year was 1904 

In the school, “neatness and science go hand in hand, and 
the lessons so pleasantly inculcated here will bear fruit ir 


many a family for generations to come 


11] 















Child Health, by Mrs. Norma Selbert, 


R.N., A.M. 
delphia, 1931. 

This small book js intended as a com- 
volume to the “Home 

the Sick.” It is primarily for 
adult and child care 
classes, and has already been used there 
in Ohio University. 

It is a clearly-written, non-technical 
book which concerns itself with the pre- 
natal and post-natal growth of the child, 
the effect on him of his parents’ attitudes 
follows the child up 
through adolescence, treating of physical 


W. B. Saunders Co., Phila- 


panion author’s 
Care of 


use in education 


and relations. It 
conditions, use of leisure time, character 
building, etcetera. 

It would naturally be impossible to 
cover these subjects in detail in a book 
this size, but within its limits it provides 
a sensible text. 


M. E. B. 


A Girl’s Problems in Home Economtics 

Clothing, Home, Food, Family. By 
Mabel Trilling, A.M., Florence Williams, 
A.M., and Grace Reeves, A.M. J. B. Lip- 
pincott, Chicago, 1931. 

This is a new edition of a well-known 
text book 
junior high school and early high school 
It covers all phases of home eco- 


for home economics classes in 


years. 
nomics work in a logical manner, and is 
written with a style and vocabulary suited 
The work is carefully 


to its audience. 


and intelligently planned, giving the 
teacher who uses the book the benefit of 
the experience of its three well-known 
authors and their advisors in writing, who 
include many well-known home economics 
educators. 


—M. E. B. 


Jobs for Girls, by Hazel Rawson Cades, 


Harcourt, Brace and Co., New York. 
1930. 

Miss Cades has written a useful book 
In it, she dis- 


cusses the various fields in which a girl 


on vocations for women. 


can make a_career—designing, foods 
work, hotel work, department store work, 
advertising, publicity and demonstration 
work, etcetera. She is extremely prac- 
tical in her approach to the subject and 
in her suggestions and advice. In every 
field she mentions, she gives examples of 
women who have succeeded in it, and 
almost invariably quotes from them advice 
and information about the work. 

Miss Cades approaches her subject from 
the point of view of a woman who has 
and 
world is like. 


She gives a sound philosophy of job-get- 


made a success of her own Career 


knows what the business 
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ting and job-holding and explains very 
clearly the comparative values of differ- 
ent lines of work, the advantages and dis- 
advantages of each. She gives a good 
idea of what salaries are paid in different 
lines, and also of why jobs are worth the 
large salaries some pay to a few women 
and why the relatively meager returns of 
others are gladly accepted by certain types 
of equally gifted women. 

This 
sensible book which any home economics 
teacher could read with profit and put 


is a very interestingly written, 


with confidence into the hands of her 
pupils. 
—M. E. B 
Principles of Clothing Selection, by 
Helen Goodrich Buttrick. Revised edi- 
tion. Macmillan, New York, 1930. $1.50. 
This revision of a well-known text will 
be of interest to many teachers. First 


published in 1923, “Principles of Clothing 
Selection” has wide use in home econom- 
The new 
material is found in the chapters on the 
hygiene of clothing and on the economics 
of clothing. The material on hygiene, Miss 
Buttrick explains, is an outgrowth of the 
increasing emphasis on this phase of the 
subject and embodies the results of much 
of the research in the field. That on the 
economics of clothing is intended to aid 
women in wisely in 
these days of high-pressure salesmanship 
and clever advertising. 


ics classes all over the country. 


choosing clothing 


Charts That Will Interest You 


The following series of charts have 
been prepared by the Bureau of Home 
Economics, United States Department of 
Agriculture. No copies are now avatl- 
able for free distribution, but they may 
be bought at the prices listed. 

To expedite the filling of orders, please 
send them direct with money to the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

Charts issued in sets can be supplied 
only in that way. Sets can not be broken 
to supply individual ones. 

The food selection and meal planning 
and 100-calorie portion charts can be col- 
ored with crayons or water colors, making 
them much more attractive for use in lec- 
tures or for general display. The art de- 
partment in the school or college is often 
glad to cooperate in this. 


1929. Set of 9 black 
white charts, each 15x23 inches. 


Nutrition. and 


For 
sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Office, 


Government. Printing 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 






Washington, D. C., per set, 50 cents. 

Contents: 1. Growth is an index of 
nutrition. 2. Growth may be controlled 
by diet. 3. Bone growth may he 
stunted by diet. 4. Protein in the diet. 
5. Calcium in the diet. 6. Phosphorus 
in the diet. 7. Vitamin A in the diet. 
8. Vitamin B in the diet. 9. Vitamin C 
in the diet. 


Food Selection and Meal Planning. 1921. 
Set of 8 black and white charts, each 
about 18x23 inches. For sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., per set, 50 cents. 

Contents: 1. A week’s supply of 
food for an average family. 2. A 
week’s supply of vegetables and fruits 
for an average family. 3. A week’s 
supply of milk, meat, and similar foods 
for an average family. 4. A week’s 
supply of cereal foods for an average 
family. 5. A week’s supply of sugar 
and other sweets for an average fam- 
ily. 6. A week’s supply of fat and fat 
foods for an average family. 7. Count- 
ing the cost of a week’s food supply. 
8. Figures for estimating food supplies 
for individuals and for families differ- 
ing from the average. 


100-Calorie Portions of a Few Familiar 
Foods. 1923. 1 chart about 23x17 
inches, showing pen and ink sketches 
of 20 foods. For sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
10 cents. 


The Convenient Kitchen. 1927. Set of 8 
black and white charts, each 16x20 
inches. For sale by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C., per set, 
50 cents. 

Contents: 1. Introductory. 2. Light 
and ventilation. 3. Walls, floors and 
woodwork. 4. The large kitchen made 
convenient. 5. Food preparation cen- 
ter. 6. Cooking center. 7. Serving 
center. 8. Clearing away center. 


Household Refrigeration. 1929. Set of 6 
black and white charts, each 16x20 
inches. For sale by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C., per set, 
20 cents. 

Contents: 1. Using the temperatures 
in a good refrigerator. 2. Be sure 
milk and meat are placed in coldest 

3. Care of meat in the home. 

4. Cold checks bacterial growth. 5. 

Use enough ice. 6. 


section. 
Save food—not 


ice. Do not wrap your ice. 














May Day—Child Health Day 


Spring is on the way—it may even have 
reached you—and the Easter season is at 
hand. Then comes May Day—Child 
Health Day—which has assumed national 
significance by Act of Congress, and is 
celebrated throughout the land in schools 
and communities. This year the observ- 
ance of May Day draws added fervor 
from the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection, for the pro- 
grams which are proposed to further the 
health and happiness of the child ‘ 
gardless of race or color, or situation, 
wherever he may live under the protection 
of the American flag” are based on the 
nineteen points of The Children’s Char- 
ter, which was drawn up and adopted by 
those who made the Conference investi- 
gations. Each year the programs stress 
one point as the keynote of May Day— 
this year it is “Community Responsibility 
and Cooperation for Child Health and 
Protection.” The schools can help by 
establishing classes for child study and 
parent education, by training young peo- 
ple for parenthood, by establishing closer 
contact with the homes, and by studying 


‘re- 


actual living conditions in the community: 


What are your plans for making May 
Day a success? Are you doing your 
share ? 


Health Demonstration in China 


Ting Hsien, a northern county of China, 
has been selected as the field for a five- 
year public-health demonstration by the 
Chinese National Association of the Mass 
Education Movement, says the Quarterly 
Bulletin of the Milbank Memorial Fund, 
a philanthropic organization of the United 
States which has contributed a generous 
grant in aid of the work. The chosen 
county contains 400,000 people, mostly 
poor, superstitious, illiterate, and living 
in smoke-blackened and vermin-infested 
huts. It has not had a single qualified 
trained physician within its borders. Up 
to the present time, very little application 
of the principles of modern medicine and 
sanitation has been made even in the cities 
of China, and rural China is an absoluteiy 
Virgin field. The demonstration, how- 
ever, will include more than public health, 
covering as well agricultural extension, 
industrial education, social surveys, and 
research in methods of teaching. The 
Chinese association which is carrying out 
the program was created in 1923 to con- 
duct a nation-wide effort to reduce illiter- 
acy. Its present staff of more than 100 
members are all Chinese, many of them 
graduates of American universities.—U. S 
Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
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| Notes of Interest 


The McNary-Mapes Amendment 

Doctor Paul B. Dunbar, assistant chief 
of the Federal Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, gave a very clear and concise 
definition of the significance of the Mc- 
Nary-Mapes amendment to the food and 
drugs act in an address given at the an- 
nual convention of the National Canners 
Association in Chicago. To quote Dr. 
Dunbar, “a housewife with a_ limited 
budget should be able under the terms of 
the McNary-Mapes amendment to buy a 
substandard product within the reach of 
her pocketbook which will carry the 
nutritive, if not the esthetic value of 
standard canned foods—providing she 
reads intelligently the labeling required 
by the amendment to appear on the prod- 
uct. And she should be able to buy that 
food without the suspicion that she is 
purchasing something unfit for her fam- 
ily’s consumption.” 

The McNary-Mapes amendment author- 
izes the Secretary of Agriculture to estab- 
lish definite standards for canned food 
products—excluding only meat and meat- 
foods subject to the meat inspection act, 
and canned milk—and to promulgate a 
form of label designation for substandard 
foods coming under the ruling of the 
amendment. The purpose of the above 
amendment is to let the consumer know 
that the foods are below standard, but 
that they are also wholesome and edible 
even if they are not so attractive or as 
palatable as a standard product. If the 
product were unwholesome or unfit for 
food its distribution would be prohibited 
under the national pure food laws. 


New One-Reel Government Film 


The villain has the leading role in the 
recently released one-reel Government 
film, Why Moths Leave Home, sponsored 
by the Bureau gf Entomology and made 
and distributed by the Office of Motion 
Pictures, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

After being introduced to the two com- 
mon species of clothes moths—the case- 
making moth and the webbing moth-—we 
see them develop from eggs to adults and 
see the damage they do to woolen over- 
coats, blankets, feathers, expensive furs, 
rugs, carpets, and brush bristles. They 
will not eat linen, silk, or cotton, and 
when dining off upholstery usually confine 
themselves to the wool loops which secure 
the nap to the warp. They also feast on 
ermine and Russian sable. 

The film shows various methods that 
housewives may use to protect themselves 
against this voracious pest—bags, moth 
halls, cedar chests, etc., as well as what 


fumigants to use and how to use them. 






More detailed instructions for controlling 


moths and using chemicals as fumigants 
may be obtained from the Bureau of 
Entomology, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 

Schools, 


churches, organizations, and individuals 


colleges, women’s clubs, 
wishing to borrow the film should apply 
to the Office of Motion Pictures, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. There are no charges except for 
transportation on the film from and to 
Washington. 


Vocational Home Economics 
School 

The number of vocational home eco- 
nomics schools in the United States in- 
creased 1,691, the number of persons en- 
holled in these schools, 154,890, and the 
number of teachers of such schools, 1,656, 
during the period 1918 to 1929, according 
to a bulletin, “Vocational Education in 
Home Economics,” just released for dis- 
tribution by the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education. These figures, as shown 
in the bulletin, cover all-day, part-time, 
and evening classes in home economics. 

Over eighty-three per cent of the 
women in the United States, the bulletin 
brings out, are married by the time they 
are twenty-one years of age and over 
eighty-seven per cent by the time they 
are thirty-three years old. In view of 
these facts, the bulletin explains, the need 
of home economics education such as is 
provided in vocational schools is obvious. 

The new home economics bulletin may 
be obtained from the Publication Section, 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
Washington, D. C. 


Vocational Education Credits 

Eighteen out of thirty-eight colleges 
and universities, offering courses for pros- 
pective teachers of vocational education 
in trade and industry allow college credits 
in such courses for trade experience, 
teaching experience in trade schools, and 
for supervisory and administrative experi- 
ence in vocational education. This fact 
is brought out in a bulletin on this sub- 
ject just issued by the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. 

The number of credits allowed varies 
from five to thirty-two and the minimum 
number of years of experience on which 
these credits are granted from one to six. 
Jecause of conflicting opinions as to 
whether or not such experience should be 
recognized for college credits, each insti- 
tution has been more or less of a law unto 
itself. 

Attention is called to Colorado Agri- 
cultural College which is taking the lead 
in this movement 

Statements obtained from experts in 
the field of vocational education indicate a 
preponderance of opinion in favor of al- 


lowing college credit for experiencs 
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Public Schools 
Should Teach Thrift 


High wages or unemployment—inflation 
or deflation—alike seem unable to teach 
very much financial wisdom to the ma- 
jority of our people in respect to the 
fundamental principles which underlie the 
management of their personal affairs. 
More of our people today may have a 
superficial acquaintance with shares and 
stocks, rights and margins, than before; 
but the education thus gained was at a 
cost which in most cases was painfully 
expensive. 

Nevertheless the number of men and 
women of all classes who find themselves 
on the verge or who are already involved 
in serious financial trouble, does not seem 
to lessen. Why is this? Well, if I should 
hazard a guess, I would say it was largely 
due to the fact that although our present 
system of public school education under- 
takes to teach our boys and girls almost 
everything under the sun, little or no at- 
tempt is made to inform them how to 
manage money, even as to the simplest 
plan for the management of their per- 
sonal and household expenses. 

Some communities with public spirited 
bankers and progressive educational lead- 
ers have installed school banks and school 
savings systems which encourage thrift 
and illustrate how money creates money 
where they pay interest on such accounts. 
When supplemented by intelligent volun- 
tary instruction from the teachers, these 
efforts undoubtedly accomplish some good. 

Such plans, however, conducted 
mainly in the lower grades, and seldom 
does the teacher receive official credit for 
work accomplished along this line, and 
thrift education still more infrequently 
gains a place in the regular curricula of 
the schools. 

We cannot improve this situation to any 
great degree by trying to educate the 
average adult in the management of his 
finances. Large employers of labor, sav- 
ings institutions and other organizations 
for the promotion of thrift have all tried 
and failed, because experience has shown 
that we can teach a budget plan to only 
one out of a thousand “grown-ups.” The 
habit of planning expenditures to fit in- 
comes must be formed—if at all—during 
the school years, and this can be done 
only when adequate courses in budgeting, 
saving and spending are included in the 
regular study our public 
schools. 

These courses should be very simple in 
For the first four grades 


are 


courses of 


the beginning. 
it probably would be unwise to go be- 
yond a school banking and savings sys- 
tem. Then, at the beginning of the fifth 
grade, introduce rudimentary instruction 
in budgeting and spending. 
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In a town near Boston school officials 
have followed a plan for two years which 
seems to work well. Each pupil receives 
an account book with three headings, 
“Save’—“Give”—“Have,” and is taught 
that any expenditure can be put under 
one or the other of the last two words. 
It is interesting to notice that where 
“outgo” is considered, the educators in 
this town thought “giving” should have 
priority in the child’s mind over “having.” 

Never would there seem to be a better 
time than now to emphasize the import- 
ance of thrift and management in per- 
sonal affairs. In a country like our own 
the prosperity of the nation depends upon 
the prosperity of the individual, and this 
in turn depends upon his or her knowl- 
edge of those primary rules, the observ- 
ance of which means success in personal 
and home management. 

The fact is that today we have no place 
where the mass of young people may ob- 
tain the simplest kind of personal training 
or education in money or property man- 
agement. It is also a fact that the lack 
of this training is enormously costly not 
only to the individual but to society at 
large. Practically, there is but one place 
where such training can be instilled dur- 
ing the habit forming years, the only time 
it will be effective, and that is as part of 
the regular course of education in our 
public schools. 

When will our educators awake to the 
importance of this work? There is no 
more fruitful field for study and experi- 
ment than that which embraces the estab- 
lishment of satisfactory courses in home 
and private property management, teach- 
ing the millions who yearly graduate from 
our public schools how to spend their 
earnings. How much of their income, if 
they get married, can they afford to 
pledge toward the purchase of a home? 
What proportion should go for furnish- 
ings? What is the minimum percentage 
that should go into a reserve fund or be 
paid out for life, accident or health in- 
surance to take care of emergencies? 
What is a reasonable rate of return from 
an investment where the investor’s own 
brain or brawn is not enlisted in the 
enterprise ? 

If our public schools will do this serv- 
ice for our children, they will have 
rounded out their magnificent work in 
popular education in the elementary prin- 
ciples governing literacy, morals and 
health by introducing similar courses in 
home and personal affairs management, 
and will have made a continuously pro- 
gressive contribution to the happiness, 
social and political sanity of our people 
and our nation. 


By 
Thomas F. Wallace 


National Association of 
Savings Banks 


President Mutual 





Home Economics 


In Rural Schools 


N no field should home economics make 

a greater and more compelling appeal 

than to the rural community of today 
with its hundreds of domestic problems 
to be solved, unique in many respects to 
each locality and holding out a distinct 
challenge to home economics workers 
everywhere. Within my own experience 
one rural school stands out as typifying 
the problems, obstacles, and successes en- 
countered in similar rural districts where 
vocational work is making a beginning. 

L—, a small country town in the north- 
ern part of Pennsylvania, was not voca- 
tionally minded, but a few of the people 
were willing to try this new idea as you 
might test a new recipe and see how it 
worked. The majority were indifferent 
and some very curious. 

No special space had been provided in 
a new school building for vocational work 
so the first and second grade room, twen- 
ty-four feet long by twenty-eight feet 
wide, was turned over for that purpose. 
On my arrival at the beginning of school, 
the only equipment was four tables with 
drawer and cupboard space, each table 
accommodating four girls. The town was 
heavily in debt for the new building and 
my biggest problem was to equip and fur- 
nish the room at the least expense pos- 
sible. Economy, especially at this point, 
would do much toward winning the peo- 
ple. Little noise but much action was 
what was needed. 

The total enrollment that first year was 
twenty-three girls and in spite of many 
handicaps they made a splendid beginning. 

3eing twenty miles from a railroad, it 
was a continual problem to get many 
things necessary for our work and re- 
quired careful planning ahead. For a very 
reasonable amount, using Woolworth’s, 
Montgomery and Ward, and our own 
town stores, the kitchen end was satis- 
factorily taken care of. 

There was practically no storage space 
of any kind for utensils and supplies so 
a large rather dilapidated cupboard was 
brought up from the basement and put 
into the hands of the class to refinish 
inside and out. Next a cloak closet along 
one wall was brought into use by putting 
in shelves to care for extra equipment, 
kitchen supplies, magazines, art and laun- 
dry materials. Tin peanut and candy cans 
were solicited from town merchants and 
these served as sugar and flour containers 
after receiving a coat of white enamel 
and being labeled in black. 

To avoid a glare of light and also to 
add to the appearance of the room the 
girls made dainty white scrim sash cur- 
tains for the windows. 

(Continued on page 116) 
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Sheer, fine all-durene stockings from 
The Blenheim Silk Hosiery Mills 
are preferred by style authorities 
for sports and informal day wear. 





DURENE—AN OLD FRIEND 
Wit A New NAME 


identified today by a 





An old and proven friend is durene 
new, expressive and quality-guaranteeing name, a simple 
descriptive term... The name durene signifies that the best 
cotton possible to grow has been mercerized by the best pos- 





sible method. 

Durene is used in knitted or woven materials; garments 
may be knitted directly from the yarn or made from durene 
woven fabrics. It appears also in other textile products de- 
signed for clothing, accessories and home decorations. 

And because quality begins with the yarn, you may find 
booklets and folders on durene helpful in your work. They 
will be sent you free of charge, upon request. Write today. 


DURENE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
250 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 





At the Knitting Arts Exhibition 
in Philadelphia, April 13 to 17, 
durene merchandise made _ by 
leading manufacturers will be 
shown at Booths 196 and 223, 
adjoining. Be sure to see it. 










Shorts and bandeau of sheer fine mesh durene, 
in tea rose, nile, shell pink, pastel blue, and 
white, are made by The Globe Knitting Works. 











The spectator sports frock at the left shows a 

charming “tweedy” fabric with lustrous durene 

superimposed in Ric-Rac effect. A sunburst 

collar shapes the demure, abbreviated cap 

sleeves. This frock, from Robert Turk, keeps 
its freshness after laundering. 





THE FINEST COTTON 
QUALITY BEGINS WITH THE YARN 


MEMBERS: 
ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING CO., Philadelphia, Va 
AMERICAN YARN AND PROCESSING CO 
Mount Holly, N. C. 

DIXIE MERCERIZING COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
HAMPTON COMPANY, Easthampton, Mass 
CLARENCE L. MEYERS, INC., Philadelphia, Pa 
SPINNERS PROCESSING COMPANY, Spindale, N.C. 
STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ric-Rac durene gives distinction to 

this modern fabric from Galey and 

Lord. It is the fabric of the dress 
shown at the right. 
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ls Dressmaking and Desi 





A Profession? 


ROM time immemorial, even while 
inhabiting caves, people wore cloth- 
ing. The selection, design, cutting, 

and making over of the skins and furs 
of animals, and later on the products of 
innumerable looms, occupied the attention 
of vast numbers not only the gentler 
sex, but of men as well. 

And today, better and more than ever, 
“Couture”, or clothing, as we used to 
designate the art and industry of dress- 
making, is one of the major occupations 
of a great proportion of the population 
of this world. No matter where you 
are, you have to think in terms of con- 
ventions, style, and mode of dressing, 
and in America ever increasingly so. 
Therefore it has been a life ambition of 
the writer to introduce “Couture” as a 
profession, as it is popularly under- 
stood and appreciated in France, into 
this vast country of ours. 

It has many branches, any one of 
which is all-absorbing, attractive, some- 
what difficult, and in good hands re- 
munerative. As a profession, it not only 
offers an inexhaustible source of income, 
but on account of its constructive, ever 
changing and advancing nature, it urges 
constant study and patient work, thus 
keeping you alert and interested, and 
happy with the thought that something 
worthwhile is being accomplished. 

Sut like all other professions, “Cou- 
ture” demands that technical knowledge 
go hand in hand with natural abilities or 
tendencies, therefore a thorough special- 
ized training is absolutely essential to 


’ 


accomplish anything worthwhile in this 
tremendously fast-moving and competi- 
tive age. Schools of dressmaking and 
designing are being opened to impart 
this required technical knowledge. Fed- 
eral, state, and municipal aid is being 
given to these institutions, to enable 
them to spread this all-important know]l- 
edge. : 

This profession could be subdivided 
into eight distinct branches, and know- 
ing the variety of range, you have a 
better opportunity to select, train, and 
fit for that particular branch. Thus 
you may be a finisher, a fitter, a cutter 
or head of a workroom, a designer, home 
economics teacher, a critic or editor, a 
saleswoman or buyer, or owner of a pri- 
vate shop or factory. 

The first two should not be included in 
the professional aspects of the work, 
and yet a technical training is essential 
Some 
people, lacking ambition, but being per- 
serving, may not advance beyond the 
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even to be prepared for these. 


By 


Mile. Nevarte Sapho Hampikian 


Academy Sapho, Detroit, Michigan 


first two branches. Their greatest ex- 
pectations, then, may be a salary of say 
$18-35 a week. However, as stepping 
stones to the other six, they are essential. 

But no matter which one of the six 
is chosen as life-work, training for them 
must be thorough and start early. Those 
who really succeed in any of these are 
the ones who follow the training through 
its various steps regularly and conscien- 
tiously right from high school, through 
college, then through a specialized school 
or academy where they learn the final 
phases of the profession. 

In these higher places of learning, 
those majoring in this profession are 
taught under the following headings: 
cutting, constructive draping and han- 
dling of materials, practical sewing, fin- 
ishings, embroidering, dress designing, 
study of textiles and furs, style illustra- 
tion and sketching, history of fashion, 
and psychology of color and fashions. 
For the two last named branches, re- 
quired preparation besides the others are 
business administration and management. 

I should like to go into the matter of 
income that one may expect to derive 
from the various branches of this pro- 
fession, and of how steady that income 
is. In our civilization clothes, like food- 
stuffs, are essentials of life in almost all 
parts of the world. There may be set- 
backs during periods of depression, but 
the demand for them never has nor can 
stop. It is a very vital fact to bear in 
mind that no matter what country you 
are in, if you have had a thorough prep- 
aration and training in the art of dress- 
making and designing, you will be able 
to secure satisfactory employment. The 
horizon stretches limitlessly: eventually 
a store, an establishment of “Couture,” 
an Academy or even a wholesale factory 
may be yours. Entire communities de- 
pend on “Couture” as their main indus- 
try—as in Paris and New York, London 
and Chicago. So here are the prizes, 
from fifteen dollars a week to fortunes 
—the difference being effected by thor- 
ough knowledge, aptitude, personality, 


and business acumen—all acquired 
through proper training and _ prepara- 
tion. 


Lastly I would like to say that “Haute 
Couture,” or the higher branches of the 
profession, may be made very pleasant, 
may help further physical and personal 


gning 


development, are usually free from dan- 
ger to health, and are very seldom affect- 
ed with serious let-downs. 

However, weigh the requirements care- 
fully before going into it; see whether you 
can meet all its prerequisites in ability, in 
resourcefulness, in temperament. 
“CHOoosE WISELY !” 


Home Economics in Rural Schools 
(Continued from page 114) 


The question now arose, how about a 
dining room? An inexpensive, unfinished 
breakfast set was purchased, painted a 
buff color, and trimmed with jade green, 
making a cheery note of color. 

Now for equipment for our child care 
course! For a bassinette a large flat bot- 
tomed market basket was donated which, 
after several coats of white enamel paint, 
the girls proceeded to line with a detach- 
able lining of blue sateen and cotton bat- 


ting. A small standard on wheels was 
made for this by the manual training 
class. This, without the bassinette, could 


be used as a moveable serving table also. 

By means of selling refreshments at 
school dances and basket ball games, the 
girls earned enough money to buy two 
more bits of equipment, one a Chase hos- 
pital doll for use in their child care course 
and the other a collapsible screen. 

By this time interest among the towns- 
people began to be awakened. We could 
show them something for time and energy 
expended. New thoughts and ideas, new 
processes and more modern home meth- 
ods began to seep through into the homes. 
Maybe this new fangled idea would work 
out after all. Two very successful ban- 
quets entirely carried out by the girls 
themselves, an exhibition of art and han- 
diwork, an active interest in house plan- 
ning and furnishing, 
creating beautiful things out of common- 


home decoration, 
place materials, all these were beginning 
to make an impression. 

And then came home projects, getting 
and planning meals, redecorating a bed- 
room, refinishing a piece of furniture, 
Why, these things 
They could 


packing a lunch box. 
weren't all books and theory! 
really use them at home! 
And so it must be, a steady, persistent 
endeavor to educate these who 
most need it to become 
ideas and methods of home making and, 
greatest of all, to awaken them to a reai- 
ization of the possibilities for ideal and 


people 


aware of new 


beautiful living in their own surroundings. 
Alice McKeel 
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Use More Canned Fruits, Vegetables and Fish 
...» Use them in more original ways with 
KNOX SPARKLING GELATINE 


Fruits with a summer’s sunshine sealed away in 
them—vegetables rugged with health-giving vita- 
mines—fish with the tang of the seven seas! Such 
are the wonders the packing industry brings to 
your kitchen these days. And every peach, pear, 
beet, pea, tuna fish, or salmon is capable of being 
varied on your daily menus half a dozen different 
ways with Knox Sparkling Gelatine! 

Knox is the real gelatine—the plain gelatine. 
There is no coloring, or flavoring, or sweetening 
to conflict with the true taste of the fruits or vege- 
tables you use. For example, see that recipe be- 
low for the Pineapple Ice Box Cake. 


Another really surprising thing is the way Knox 
Gelatine will prepare fresh, wholesome dishes 


PINEAPPLE ICE BOX CAKE 


(12 Servings—For 6 Servings use half 
of recipe) 

2 level tablespoonfuls Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine - 4% cup cold water - 1 can 
crushed pineapple - %4 teaspoonful salt 
- YY cup sugar - 1 tablespoonful lemon 
juice - 14% cups cream or evaporated 
milk - Lady fingers or stale sponge cake. 
Soak gelatine in cold water about five 
minutes, dissolve over hot water and add 
pineapple, sugar, salt and lemon juice. 
Stir until all gelatine and sugar have 
dissolved. When it begins to thicken, 
beat and fold in whipped cream. Line 
sides and bottom of large square or 
round mold with lady fingers. Cover 
with pineapple cream mixture, then al- 
ternate cakes and cream until mold is 
full. Place in ice box and let stand 
three or four hours. Unmold on a large 
cake plate and garnish with whipped 
cream and fruit in season. 





from ice box odds and ends. For a package of 
Knox is wise in the ways of making left-over meat 
or fish into the most delectable things you ever 
saw—and the most delicious things you ever ate. 


And it is a package, too, that well understands the 
present-day need for economy. One day you will 
make a dessert for 6 people . . . and there will 
still be enough gelatine left in the package for 
three more different dishes (six servings of each) 
. .. for three more different meals, and how this 
feature does save kitchen dollars. That is the 
reason why you should get the two Knox Recipe 
Books that will delight you every day you prepare 
a meal and help you save money. Why not send 
for them today? 


HOW TO USE EVAPORATED 
MILK IN MAKING WHIPPED 
CREAM 


WHIPPED EVAPORATED MILK 


Soak one-half teaspoonful Knox Spar- 
kling Gelatine in two teaspoonfuls cold 
water about five minutes. Boil the un- 
opened can (6-ounce can) evaporated 
milk in a dish of water ten minutes. 
Remove from fire, open can and while 
hot stir the soaked gelatine in the can 
of milk to dissolve. Turn into a chilled 
dish and allow to become thoroughly 
cold. Add confectionery sugar, and 
flavor to taste. Whip until stiff. Note: 
If allowed to stand a few minutes be- 
fore serving this will thicken. If a heavy 
whipped cream is desired, increase the 
gelatine to one teaspoonful soaked in 
one tablespoonful cold water, and pro- 


ceed as above. 


NOTE—DOMESTIC SCIENCE TEACHERS may have sufficient gelatine and literature for 


their classes if they will write on school stationery, stating quantity and when needed. 


KNOX & te real GELATINE 


FOR DESSERTS AND SALADS 





S EN D F O R 


BOoiK § 





Knox Gelatine, 111 Knox Ave., Name 


Johnstown, N. Y. 


Send me your FREE books, “Food 
Economy” and “Dainty Desserts 
and Salads.” 
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TANDARDS for canned peaches, 
S pears, and peas, the label statement 
designating substandard quality for cer- 
tain canned foods, and the standard fill of 
container for canned foods, have been 
announced by Acting Secretary of Agri- 
culture R. W. Dunlap, under the author- 
ity conferred by the amendment of Juiy 
8, 1930, to the Federal food and drugs 
act. This amendment authorizes the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to establish definite 
standards for canned food products—ex- 
cluding only meat and meat food products 
subject to the meat inspection act, and 
canned milk—and to promulgate a form 
of label designation for substandard 
canned foods coming within the jurisdic- 
tion of the amendment. 

Beginning May 17, 1931, all canned 
peaches, pears, and peas coming within 
the jurisdiction of the amendment and 
falling below the standards of quality es- 
tablished by that amendment, will be re- 
quired to be designated as “Below U. S. 
Standard Low Quality But Not Illegal.” 
Commenting upon the new labeling regu- 
lation, Dr. P. B. Dunbar, Assistant Chief 
of the Federal Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, stated: “It is not the Federal 
Food and Drug Administration’s concep- 
tion of the purpose of Congress that the 
labeling for substandard foods is intended 
to stigmatize unduly the article to which 
it is applied. The amendment makes it 
very clear that its purpose is to let the 
consumer know what goods are below 
standard, but it is our conception that a 
substandard product is 
edible. 


or inedible, its 


wholesome and 
If the product,were unwholesome 
would be 
illegal under the terms of the national 
pure food laws.” 


distribution 


Under the new standard requirements 
for fill of container, “canned foods shall 
be considered as of standard fill if the 
entire contents occupy ninety per cent or 
more of the volume of the closed con- 
tainer. Canned foods which fall below 
the foregoing standard of fill of container 
shall bear the name of the article imme- 
diately preceded, wherever such name ap- 
pears, by the words: ‘slack filled’ in letters 
of at least equal size and prominence.” 
considered 
the normally flavored and normally col- 


Canned peaches are to be 


ored canned food consisting of (1) the 
normal- and uniform-sized, tender, peeled, 
mature, pitted, unbroken 
halves of the fruit of the peach tree, and 


unblemished, 


The weight of fruit 
to be not less than 
two-thirds the weight of water which the 


2) sugar solution. 
in the container is 
sealed container will hold at sixty-eight 
that, when 
necessary to prevent crushing of fruit, a 


degrees Fahrenheit, except 
tolerance not exceeding the weight of one 


average piece is allowed. 
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The liquid por- 


U. S. Standards Announced 


tion of the finished product reads not less 
than fourteen degrees Brix (read at prop- 
er temperature for the instrument used). 

Canned pears are considered by the 
new standard to be normally flavored and 
normally colored canned food consisting 
of (1) normal- and uniform-sized, tender, 
peeled, mature, unblemished, unbroken 
halves of the fruit of the pear tree, from 
which the calyx end and seed cells have 
been removed, with or without removal 
of the internal stem, and (2) sugar soltu- 
tion. The weight of fruit in the container 
is not less than two-thirds the weight of 
water which container will 
hold at sixty-eight degrees Fahrenheit, 
except that when necessary to prevent 
crushing of the fruit a tolerance not ex- 
ceeding the weight of one average piece 
is allowed. The liquid portion of the fin- 
ished product reads not less than thirteen 
degrees Brix (read at the proper tempera- 
ture for the instrument used). 

Canned peas under the new standard 
are the normally flavored and normally 
colored canned food consisting of the 
tender, immature, unbroken seed of the 
common or garden pea (Pisum sativum), 
with or without seasoning (sugar, salt), 
and with added potable water in such 
proportion that when the contents of the 
container are poured out and returned to 
the container, standing on a level surface, 
and the peas leveled with a spoon without 
downward pressure, the liquor is not 
above the upper level of the peas. 

The full text of the announcement, 
which will be published in pamphlet form 
by the Department of Agriculture, in- 
cludes definitions of the various terms 
used, details of standard methods to be 
employed in determining tenderness, and 
certain exceptions to labeling requirements. 


the sealed 


Red Cross Food Budgets 


During this time when there is a short- 
age of money and we are suffering from 
the effects of drought, spending money 
for food is a real problem. This is recog- 
nized by the home-maker and by others 
for it is known today that the food eaten 
may contribute to health or the lack of 
health. There is evidence that food wisely 
chosen helps produce good teeth, good 
bones and prevents and overcomes de- 
ficiency diseases such as pellagra. There 
is also evidence that food is a contribut- 
ing factor to resistance on the part of 
man to certain diseases, 

At all times it is important that the 
money spent for food be spent wisely. At 
this time it is especially important when 
every individual is facing the question, 
“How shall I spend food money to safe- 


guard health and well-being?” Red Cross 


chapter committees are feeling this re- 
sponsibility in apportioning relief funds. 
They are facing the need of suggest- 
ing low cost food budgets and at the same 
time of trying to help make every dollar 
spent give the best nourishment possible. 


In order to help meet the need of chap- 
ters in solving their food problems, the 
American Red Cross has sent every chap- 
ter in the drought relief area a supply of 
the leaflet, “Food For Families at Low 
Cost.” It is also being sent to many 
other chapters which are assisting in the 
relief and health activities in their com- 
munities. It contains low cost weekly 
market orders for families of given age 
groups. It has been sent to all Red Cross 
relief workers and public health nurses. 
It was prepared by a Committee on Nu- 
trition Information which was appointed 
by the Chairman of the National Drought 
Relief Committee. 

In addition to this leaflet the Nutrition 
Information Committee prepared a pam- 
phlet, “Buy Health Protection With Your 
Food Money,” which was written pri- 
marily for those trained in nutrition. It 
contains sound information on emergency 
low cost dietaries and is now in the hands 
of all Red Cross nutritionists. It has also 
been sent to other nutrition workers. 

The Committee is now working on a 
leaflet for home-makers. As soon as it is 
available it will be furnished to chapters. 

Many Red Cross chapters are now con- 
fronted with a more serious situation than 
any they have had to deal with since the 
World War. In meeting their food prob- 
lems they are urged, in addition to using 
the leaflet, “Food For Families at Low 
Cost,” to claim the services of their nu- 
tritionist if they have such. In the event 
a nutritionist is not available they are 
urged to seek help from their home 
demonstration agent or their home eco- 
nomics teacher or both if there are such 
individuals in their communities. Chap- 
ters without the service of a nutritionist 
or other home economics trained indi- 
vidual are urged to study “Food For 
Families at Low Cost” very carefully, to 
use it to the best of their ability and call 
on National Headquarters or Branch Of- 
fices of the American Red Cross for any 
additional help which can be given them 
through the Red Cross Nutrition Service. 

In the expenditure of the money raised 
to provide food, chapters are urged to the 
best of their ability to try to supply food 
which will so meet the nutritional needs 
of the people as to avoid those conditions 
likely to follow a deficient diet. 
especially important with children. 


This is 


It is also important, however, to the 
whole population if we are to avoid the 
effects of pellagra, or other disease of 
malnutrition and borderline conditions. 
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pP hysicians prescribe Evaporated Milk for babies because of these 


demonstrated qualities: 


I Sure safety. It’s surely free from any harmful germ. 

2 Uniform richness. Every drop is uniformily rich in all the food substances of 
whole milk. 

eB Ready digestibility. The curds are soft and flocculent. The fat globules are as 


small as those in human milk. 


4. Everywhere available. Evaporated Milk can be had in grocery stores in every 
city, town and village in America. And, always, it is safe, rich, easily digested milk. 


Deviously those same qualities recommend it highlyas milk for children. 


aw and experiments by home economics experts have demon- 
strated how Evaporated Milk as an ingredient helps to put more milk 
in the average family diet. 


T:.. prices advertised by grocers everywhere prove the economy of 
this form of milk. The tall can of Evaporated Milk, with water added 
to make a full quart, is above the legal standard for whole milk under 
the laws of nearly every state in the Union. A quart of pure, safe, 
whole milk for less than ten cents—that is economical milk. 


Let us send you the reports of 


physicians who have put this milk to the test in actual feeding experi- 
ence with babies. Let us send you also, free of charge, our book 
“Eating for Efficiency.” Mail the coupon. 


EVAPORATED MILK ASSOCIATION 





203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me, free of charge 

( Reports of Experiments [] ‘Eating for Efficiency” 

Name ea 

yt a 

City. _State PHE-431 
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OUTSIDE, 
THE ROAST 


is crisp and brown—in- 
side, the delightful 
flavor of 
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WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET— 


cC O F EE E SCIENTIFIC 
COFFEE BREWING 
. ‘s SS Brazilian-American 
 Pemeenee Coffee Promotion 
avorite Committee 
DRINK 11 Water Street 
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THE SEWING BOOK 


BLANCHE E. Hype, formerly Associate 
ofessor of Home Economics at the 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
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“Written so simply that one realizes the 


author is an expert in her field.”— | 


Ohio Teacher. A complete study of 
all branches of sewing, so arranged that 
it may be applied to the simplest 
problems of the beginner as well as 


to the more elaborate garments made | 


348 pages, 174 
$2.50. 


by advanced students. 
photographs and line drawings. 


TEXTILE FIBERS, 
YARNS; AND FABRICS 


By Heten A. Bray, Assistant Professor 


What's What On the 
Clothes Line 


A Demonstration Written And Pre- 
sented By Girls Of The Clothing 
Classes Of Olean High School, Olean, 
N. Y., Under The Direction Of Miss 
Jessie Wal, Supervisor 


Characters: 


Guest of Honor........Dorothy Canfield 
SUNOS oS cick ota yalg eee Jane White 
Cee Margaret Smith, Miss 
Blackstone, Miss Young 

RAGA ies ninciiah Tes end oat eae oe 
Scene opens with Dorothy Canfield 


seated in the living room in the home of 
Jane White. 

Maid enters and announces Margaret 
Smith. Dorothy rises to greet her. 

Marcaret: “Hello, Dorothy, T just ar- 
rived on the last train and came over to 
I do wish you would sit right 
down and tell me all about the trip to 
New York you took recently.” 

Dororuy: “Oh surely, that won’t be 
very difficult, for I’ve so much to tell you. 
I window shopped to my heart’s content.” 

Hostess enters and greets Margaret. 

Maid enters and announces Miss Black- 
Guests greet each 


visit you, 


stone and Miss Young. 
other and are seated. 

Miss Younc: (to Dorothy) “Jane was 
telling me that you brought your dresses 
for the State Exhibition. Wouldn’t you 
like to let us see them? We always like 
to see good looking clothes, all girls do.” 

JANE: “You certainly may. I have 
planned that for part of the afternoon's 
entertainment.” (Rings for maid.) “Mol- 
lie, tell the manikins we are ready.” 

Different types of sport dresses are first 
shown. The Guest of Honor explains the 
popularity of the different materials for 
the coming season. 

Models pivot on the stage and leave the 
stage from the opposite direction from 
which they came. 

Jacket dresses of flannel and tweed are 
shown. The Guest of Honor also explains 
the use of these. 

Afternoon dresses of crepe, and dresses 


| for business wear are shown, making clear 


of Textiles and Clothing, Texas State | 


College for Women 


All the information necessary for the 
intelligent selection, purchase, and use 
of textiles. The section on laces is an 
unusual inclusion, and the chapter on 
rayons a timely one. For introductory 
courses in textiles, and for the home- 
maker. 236 pages, illustrated. $2.50. 


The Century Co. 
PUBLISHERS OF THE 


353 Fourth Ave. 
New York 


NEW CENTURY DICTIONARY 
2126 Prairie Ave. 
Chicago 
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the different color combinations which are 
suitable to different types of persons. 

Guest of Honor is complimented on her 
taste in choosing clothes. 

Jane: “I thought you would enjoy 
them. It was very thoughtful of Dorothy 
to entertain us in this unusual way.” 

Dorotuy: “And you know, girls, these 
are examples of dresses which can be 


made in the High School Clothing 
Classes.” 
Jane: “Well, girls, shall we have a 


game of bridge?” 
Guests leave stage, still commenting on 
the dresses. 





Safeguarding the Safest Place 


No one thinks of danger in connection 
with home. A home is considered as the 
safest place in which a person can be, 
Yet according to statistics in a certain 
coroner’s office covering a period of 
eleven years over fifty per cent of the 
fatal accidents were the result of injuries 
received in the home. 

Falls on broken stairs, on ladders that 
are insecurely placed, on waxed or wet 
floors, in bath tubs, etc., all cause severe 
injuries. A cake of soap, a peeling from 
fruit or vegetable, an icy walk or step, 
articles to be tripped over (such as mops, 
brooms, pails, loose rugs), rolling objects 
like pencils; all cause many accidents, 
especially in the dark. 

Cuts, burns, bruises, bumps, taking 
poison by mistake; these are some of the 
things that happen in the haven of home. 

The best way to lessen the accidents is 
to keep everything in the home, such as 
stairs, etc, in good repair. 
Stairs should always have a hand rail. 


ladders, 


All openings about the house, cisterns, 
cellars, and the like, should have tight 
fitting covers and should never be left 
open. Knives and other tools should be 
kept out of reach of children and should 
always be in their proper place so that 
they will not cause accidents by being 
encountered by mischance. Rubber mats 
in bath tubs and keeping small slippery 
objects off of waxed floors lessen the 
likelihood of falls. Ashes, sand, or saw- 
dust will cut ice on walks or stairs. So 
will salt. 

Medicine should be in medicine cabi- 
nets, properly labeled. Poison likewise. 
30th should be locked up. Left over 
medicine should be destroyed as a rule. 
It is not safe to use in a later attack or 
by another patient for physical conditions 
may be different or symptoms different. 
Of there are standard remedies 
that should always be kept on hand, but 
medicine prescribed for a_ particular 
patient should be used as directed only. 


course 


In any but slight illness, quickly re- 
lieved, a doctor should be called. 

All the inmates of the home who are old 
enough should know something about first 
aid and be able to use the knowledge. 
Applying a tourniquet, checking bleeding 
by pressure, the prone pressure method 
of artificial respiration, and when and 
how each is used should be understood by 
all parents and by the older children as 
well. How to apply bandages and slings 
and splints, the proper ways of carrying 
injured rescue from burning 
buildings, prompt treatment for shock, 
that almost always accompanies serious 
injury; these are some of the things that 


persons, 


will prevent a great number of accidents 
from resulting in death. 


By Eva Henderson Davey 
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A Home Decoration Class 
Project 
(Continued from page 105) 
work, but more difference was observed 


in the Italian cutwork. 
This handwork all fits into the study 


From September to 
January the girls in this course are busy 
with the project of choosing a house anil 
decorating it. All phases of the problem 
are discussed in the classroom and the 
girls hunt through magazines to find a 
picture of the house of their choice, a 
house plan which they like and which ap- 
parently fits the exterior, and then pic- 
tures of the various rooms, which they 
cut out and mount in booklets. 


of home decoration. 


Then the girls select the lot and deter- 
mine its size, location, and facing direc- 
tion. In this, they consider the location 
of the house on the lot and the type of 
house, whether English, Spanish, Colonial 
or Modern. After discussing the direc- 
tion which the house faces, each girl 
knows whether she has sunlight in abun- 
dance or lack of it in the various rooms 
and plans color schemes accordingly. 

The size and number of rooms is de- 
cided, also the construction materials, ex- 
terior covering, cellar plan, sewer con- 
nection, and connection with gas, light, 
water, and telephone wires. 

Under the problem of lawn and garden 


are considered trees, flowers, rock garden, 
vegetable garden, orchard (fruit trees and 
bushes), and arbors and fences. 

Then together the teacher and pupils 
consider the front door, the vestibule, liv- 
ing room, enclosed porch, dining room, 
bed rooms, upstairs hall, kitchen, dinette, 
bath room, and finally the cellar. 

For instance in the living room the 
floor, woodwork, lighting, fireplace, furni- 
ture, curtains, pictures, lampshades, clocks, 
vases, and statuary are considered, con- 
necting up with the problem of making 
something lovely for the living room, such 
as a lampshade or wall tapestry. 

In the dining room these same things 
are considered, then the silver, glassware, 
china and linen. 

The size, location, 
boards, cleaning cupboards, sink, work 


woodwork, cup- 


stool, stove and refrigerator are consid- 
ered in the kitchen, but here the textile 
work may be kitchen curtains, or each 
girl may have enough handwork without 
doing a definite piece of work connecting 
up with the furnishing of her own ideal 
kitchen. 


Home Economics Club of 
Seymour 
(Continued from page 107) 
College. Through the influence of the 
State Supervisor of Vocational Home 
Economics, Miss Lillis Knappenberger, the 


College Home Economics Club entertains 
the High School Student Clubs of the 
State. 

The State Student Club was organized 
last year at which time, we are very proud 
to say, two of our girls were elected 
president and secretary of the State Club. 

The Spirit of Service Club was organ- 
ized five years ago. At that time a con 
stitution was drawn up and_ officers 
elected. Each year has seen marked 
progress and we are looking forward to 
an even more prosperous future. 

The following is an extract from an ar 
ticle written by Dorothy Parsons, one of 
our former club members: 

“T was a freshman when the Home 
Economics Club of Seymour High School 
was organized. This club was given the 
name of Spirit of Service, and it has more 
than lived up to it. I followed this club 
through the entire four years of high 
school life, and now that I have graduated 
I still have just as much interest in its 
progress as I did when I was a member 
and an officer. We haven't an Alumni 
Home Economics Club, but I hope that 
after this year’s graduation it will be pos- 
sible with the help of the new graduates 
to form a sister organization to this club. 
I have never enjoyed anything so much as 
I did all of the meetings, good times, and 
work that we had through the Spirit of 
Service Club of Seymour High.” 
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Hix-filake life of the child. 
UNIFORMS 
menus which include 
There’s nothing quite Here is help for you. 
as smart and yet as 
practical for home and 
classroom as DI X- 
MAKE uniforms. for wholesome 
Though the styles are 
ong thd which makes it 
H very attractive, the classes. 
| \ fabrics are durable and A free copy of 
a | withstand innumerable additional copies 
 « } | wearings and tubbings. 
Model 965. Gmert ee or Cincinnati, Ohic 
princess effect, i : Sie . 
white durable lhnene with booklet of uniform Please send me, 
oy oS Pa styles to-day. of Cookery.” 
Model 966. In white Name 
broadcloth $1.95. 
. ° Street 
Henry A. Dix & Sons Corporation 
City 
141 Madison Ave. New York City ™ 


Planning the School 


The school lunchroom plays an important part in the 
Habits formed there are reflected in 
the child’s home life and in his later years. 

Teachers of Home Economics well know that planning 


dietetic values, at minimum cost, is a real problem. 


The makers of Crisco, the pure vegetable shortening 
and cooking fat, have prepared for you an interesting, 
instructive booklet entitled “A Manual of Cookery.” 
The manual has 12 sections, filled with recipes suitable 
school luncheons, with an outline of 
fundamental cooking principles written in a_ style 
an excellent text-book for cookery 


are available for use as 
manuals or collateral text-books 


MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 


PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., Dept. V-431 


without cost, a sample copy of the 


Lunch 


proper foods, arramged in 


Manual is yours for the asking and 
demonstration 


**Manual 


State 
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FIGHT CANCER 


WITH KNOWLEDCE 





LET US HELP YOU 


ieee in its early stages is usu- 
ally curable when properly treat- 
ed. If you have the slightest suspicion 
that you have cancer, consult a physi- 
cian atonce. The oddsare against your 
having cancer, but why take a chance? 
Why wait until it may be too late? 
Follow the advice of your own doctor, 
or of your local Cancer Committee. 


For free information write, 
call or telephone to 


The New York City Cancer 
Committee 


34 East 75th Street + RHinelander 4-0435 


If not a resident of New York City—uwrite to the 
American Society for the Control of Cancer. 
New York, N. 
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‘His yal hness 
_ WHE SUN / 
bids you come to 


ATLANTIC CITY | 





and enjoy his immeasurable 
benefits - happiness. and 
health. 


THE CHELSEA 


On the Boardwalk-facing the sea- 
augments these benefits with the 
finest of food and the warmest 





























Notice 
Will anyone knowing the address of 
Miss Jessie Henricksen, formerly of 
Los Angeles, please communicate 
with us? 
Practical Home Economics 




















Home Economics Apartment 
Offers Practical Lessons 


(Continued from page 104) 


chines were available. The course in- 
cluded: 

Tea towel; guest towel; kitchen apron; 
cloth and pajamas or 


kimona or bathrobe; sheet and 


lunch napkins; 
gown; 
pillow cases. 

A new home economics apartment was 
planned for a new building. The building 
was constructed and the class moved in 
this fall, eager to begin their work. 

In the apartment are found a reception 
room, hall, dining room, kitchen, pantry, 
and cafeteria with a clothing unit. A 
bedroom is also provided but it is located 
near the school offices where it was felt 
it would be handier for those who care 
for the sick, i 

The reception room faces the street on 
the south. It is a bright, cheerful, com- 
fortable, attractive room, with a fireplace 
The girls have purchased 
Valuable practical lessons 


at the west end. 
the furniture. 
in color schemes, the selection of furni- 
ture and its arrangement, the study and 
selection of period furniture, curtains and 
draperies, and pictures, were made pos- 
sible in the actual furnishing of the apart- 
ment. Articles of tapestries, a 
prayer rug, candelabra, and floor and table 
lamps add to the beauty of the room. 
The dining room is small, and is used 
for dinners in “Family Cookery.” At one 
end is a built-in china closet. A _ table, 
chairs, buffet, curtains, draperies, and pic- 
tures make this room very attractive. 
The kitchen is large enough for cafe- 
teria cookery in a high school of 150 stu- 
dents. Electric fixtures for a stove, re- 
frigerator, all small electric appliances are 
to be found here. A six-foot sink with 
drain boards, hot and cold water, built-in 
counter, cafeterial cabinets with server, 
and a work table for the center of the 
room provide the necessary equipment for 


brass, 


both cafeterial and family cookery. 

A breakfast nook near the dining room 
has proven to be attractive and useful. 
The color scheme is biue and ivory. 

The pantry provides adequate storage 
and shelf space for canned goods and 
general supplies. 

The same general plan in family cook- 
ery and sewing that has been used the 
past three years is being followed. 

In the new building student housekeep- 
Each girl in the Home 


serves as housekeeper 


ers are provided. 
class 
for one week. 


Economics 


It is the housekeeper’s duty to see that 
the sewing laboratory is in order follow- 
ing the class period, to care for the potted 
plants, to check and order general supplies 
for the kitchen, and to clean the reception 
room once a week. 

The past four months’ work has demon- 
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strated to school officials that this prac- 
tice unit in homemaking provides the 
needed training for older girls, some of 
whom will soon be going into homes of 
their own. 

This apartment offers opportunity for 
intensive homemaking courses for alumni 
who, after some years’ experience in the 
business world, have returned preparatory 
to founding homes of their own. 


At the present writing more valuable 
preliminary home economics courses are 
being made for the younger high school 
girls here. 


Color Confusion 


(Continued from page 108) 


ate a larger range of hues with a greater 
variety of dimensions. However, we 
should be able to recognize Battle-ship 
gray of one season when it becomes Lon- 
don Smoke the next, and to know Peri- 
winkle when it is given another name with 
the birth of a new season. 

Good color harmonies come no more by 
accident than do beautiful compositions in 
music. Less talk about feeling and at- 
mosphere and similar illusive things, with 
more emphasis on color logic and color 
construction through the study of color 
dimensions will give the earnest student 
of design something to bite into if hungry 
for color knowledge. Approaching color 
study in a logical manner will encourage 
all to study and break down the idea that 
color pleasure of the highest and most 
refined order is the privilege of a select 
few. The absorption of the first few 
facts regarding color will lead to in- 
creased capacity for more substantial food 
and reduce confusion, It will make way 
for genuine color experience and an op- 
portunity for more personality expression 
through color. 

It is not enough to know that there is 
beauty present in a composition. To take 
it apart as one would a block puzzle and 
reconstruct it explaining the close asso- 
ciations and fitness should be the objec- 
tive before the terms used to weave a 
spell are employed. Color is _ logical, 
though a conscious, logical use of it may 
not be admitted by the temperamental per- 
son. Color understanding is within the 
reach of all who can think. Color con- 
struction and color logic are essential to 
lasting success and understanding. After 
skill is gained in ability to analyze har- 
mony produced by color, then play begins 
and many excursions may be taken with 
assured success. The combination of 
color emotions and color logic makes for 
success in the direction of harmony just 
as readily as the right amount of emo- 
tions and intelligent thought makes for 
successful living. 
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in vegetable and | 
meat dishes 


There is MGW | 


taste-appeal 





















Salt alone merely 
overcomes flatness in 
meat and vegetables. | | 
When a dash of sugar | | 
is added, the natural 
flavor is “brought out.’” 
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seasoned with SU Q ar 


Many of the nation’s :eading cooking author- 
ities use sugar to season meat and vegetable 
dishes. The basic rule they follow is a dash 
of sugar to a pinch of salt. 

Try this combination in making stews of 
meat and vegetables. Also try it in the 
preparation of vegetables. The result is 
particularly delicious in spinach, string 
beans, cabbage, peas and carrots. 

By improving the taste-appeal of these 
essential foods you will find that there will 
be a greater desire to eat the quantity the 
system needs. Most foods are more delicious 
and nourishing with sugar. The Sugar 
Institute, 129 Front Street, New York. 


@ “Good food promotes good health” 








One Hour 
For ROYAL 


This new gelatin sets nearly twice 
as fast as ordinary jellied desserts 


HAT a convenience Royal brings to classroom 

and demonstration work! Kasy to prepare 
and quick setting—it gives perfect results. There’s 
no need to worry about whether the gelatin will be 
ready on time when Royal is used! 

For Royal takes only an hour to jell... even 
less with electric refrigeration. Poured right into 
the freezing tray it will actually set in 15 or 20 
minutes. 

But whatever method of chilling you use, you'll 
find Royal sets faster than other prepared gelatins. 
You'll be delighted, too, with its richer, more 
delicious flavors. . 

It’s worth while to specify 
Royal—the Quick Setting Gela- 
tin—for class use. Six delicious 
flavors to choose from: Rasp- 
berry, Cherry, Strawberry, 
Orange, Lemon and Lime. 


Send for Recipe Book | 
..- FREE! 




















ROYAL GELATIN DESSERT 
Product of Standard Brands Incorporated 
Dept. G-160, 691 Washington Street, New York City 
Please send me... .copies of ‘‘Menus and 
Recipes for Royal Quick Setting Gelatin Dessert 


Name 


Position 

School 

School Address 

City State 



































JUST READY 


ELEMENTARY 
HOME ECONOMICS 


UNIT-PROBLEM PLAN 
Second Revision 


By 


Mary Lockwoop MatTtrHEws 
Dean of the School of Home Economics 
Purdue University 


The unit plan is the modern way of teach- 
ing this subject. 


This book, which has one-third more ma- 
terial than the earlier editions, contains 
lessons in Foods, Cookery, Clothing, Fam- 
ily Relationships, Recreation, Management 


of the House, Care of Children, Home 
Nursing and Health, 
The book is for use in junior high 


schools. 


Mailing Price, $1.50 


LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY 
34 Beacon Street, Boston 
221 East 20th Street, Chicago. 




















Smooth and Creamy! 
Soups, sauces, ice creams, pies, puddings, 
custards, candies—all have an extra smoothuess 


and richness when made with double-creamy 
“homogenized” Carnation Milk. Economical. 
Convenient. Dependable. And wonderful for 


baby-feeding. 


CARNATION MILK 








“For he was but a youth”... yet 
he slew Goliath . .. And today 
he can conquer, with Knowl- 
edge, his enemy, tuberculosis, 
now chief cause of death to 
young adults. 


Nationa, State aND LocaL 
TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS 


or THE Unitrep States 





The “Home Economics Special” Cleveland, Detroit, and Toledo from Bos- 


for Los Angeles 


This is a plan devised to help Home 
Economics teachers and supervisors and 
their friends get the N. E. A. meeting in 
Los Angeles. Many of our schools are 
not out till the last week in June. Some 
have tasks here to be completed, others 
desire to travel a little or visit in towns 
But 
all will want to take the “Special” as it 
goes its way from Jersey City to Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Pittsburgh, Wheeling, Youngstown, 
Akron, Toledo and Chicago, picking up 
the passengers. Another car might start 
on the N. Y. C. and pick up people at New 


each of Chicago, before going out. 


ton way to Chicago, picking up those at- 
tending the 4. H. E. A. meeting at De- 
troit. 

From Chicago the “Special” travels over 
the shortest route to Los Angeles via 
Royal Gorge. Let the first annual summer 
meeting know that a group of enthusias- 
tic home economists are coming to town. 

After the meetings are over one has the 
summer for travel. Here are three sug- 
gester returns: 

1. Santa Fe—Grand Canyon. 

2. San Francisco—Portland, Seattle, 
four and one-half days in Yellowstone 
Park, and Minneapolis. 

3. Panama Canal. 

4. If one wanted to add to number two 
one could go to Alaska and back by Ca- 





York City, Albany, Syracuse, Buffalo, nadian Rockies. 
SUGGESTIONS TO GIVE AN IDEA OF COST :— 
R. Trip 
Summer Lower Upper Compt. Leaving 
Tour Each Each Each Time 
Rates Way Way Way Train No. 9 
New York, N. Y. .....$138.32 $32.63 $26.10 $91.50 4:58PM Wed. June 24 
Jersey City, N. J. ? ‘i 4 _ 2 C sc 
NEWOTK, IN. J. wo 0c ces 137.50 . 4:48PM ” 
Elizabeth, N. J. ...... 137.59 . ” 5:16PM ” as 
Piainheld, N. J. ...... 137.03 i 5:32PM ” a 
Philadelphia, Pa. ..... 133.14 31.50 25.80 90.75 6:59PM ” 4 
Wilmington, Del. .... ss 4 = jisarm ‘ig 
Mt.R.9:59PM ” mt 
Baltimore, Md. ...... 130.45 " 10:11PM ” js 
Washington, D. C. 10:20PM ” EY 
Cumberland, Md. ..... 121.68 31.13 24.90 87.75 2:30AM Thurs. June 25 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ...... 113.01 28.13 22.50 79.50 8:00AM ” si 
Youngstown, Ohio 109.40 10:20AM ” 4 
Note schedule Pullman fares same as from Chicago 
TOMES, WHO. 245555: 99 48 below Add $2.25 for seat in each direction 
Adcron, SOhio ......2.. 105.65 27.38 21.90 77.25 11:45AM Thurs. June 25 
(C&NW-U.P.) 
Gihicawo, TU, oo. ccsces 90.30 23.63 18.90 66.75 9:30PM ” 
Note: For Toledo Connections: 
UG SOREN Wise iscuce enews 2:15PM 
As, Deshler 22.64. 6.24....3 02M 
Ly. Ry eilnneg ahonlp wtavse, nae 3:07PM 
rN ie, C0: Ce | a a a ae ae 7:20PM with party 

“Note: If return trip is made via Grand Canyon Pullman rates will be slightly 
higher. 

Note: Grand Canyon Side Trip—Add $9.12 to R. R. Fare. 

Note: Pullman lower berth Los Angeles to San Francisco ............ $4.50 
Upper $3.60 Additional 

Note: Above rates are based on Summer Tourist Rates for Baltimore and Ohio 
R. R. Co. for year 1930, and are subject to variations, 

This cost does not include living expenses at stop overs. Railroads will make all 
reservations for you to suit your purse, and convenience. 

If you desire to go on the “Special” drop a card with your name and address and 
how you would like to return, and mail to Miss M. Buckley, 267 Fair St., Paterson, 
N. J., or Mr. W. T. Ruddy, Passenger Traffic Rep., B. & O. R. R., Broad St., New- 
ark, N. J., or if you would like all plans made including meals and hotel reserva- 
tions, drop a card to L. W. Boley, Standard Tours, 50 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and you will be taken care of without deiay or extra cost. 
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Free to Schools and Colleges 


The Singer Educational Service is provided solely 
to facilitate the teaching of machine sewing and to 
make possible in the home, through the medium of 
our schools and colleges, more extensive and profit- 
able use of the modern sewing machine. The service 
is furnished without cost or obligation of any kind 
to the school using it. The service consists of the 
following: 


An intensive course, for sewing teachers, of practical | 
machine operation and adjustment, varying from one 
to ten periods of one hour to one day each, according | 
to local needs and conditions . .. Free textbooks for 
teachers taking the course . . . Free loan of machines 
to teachers for practice work if machines are not avail- | 
able .. . Free materials, for use of teachers in practice 

work ... Free manuals on modern machine sewing 

for the pupils of your sewing classes . . . Free wall 
charts, illustrating clearly the details of threading the 
machine and bobbin . .. A demonstration lesson for 
sewing classes when the intensive teachers’ course 

has been completed. 


A representative of our Educational Department 
will call upon request. 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE CoO., INC. 


Educational Dept. Singer Bldg. New York, N. Y. 























E. PRITCHARD 


Packer and Manufacturer 
of the Finest 


“EDDYS” 


BRAND 


Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves, 
Plum Pudding, Sauces, 
Table Delicacies 


and 


PRIDE OF THE FARM 
TOMATO CATSUP 





Bridgeton, New Jersey 


and 


331 Spring Street, New York, N. Y. 











Singer Educational Service 


HOW 
Ba NaAnNaAS 


CHUTE Scurvy 


AS TOLD BY A WORLD NAVIGATOR 








“The second day we were on the road to high 
good health. It is amazing the curative effect of 
fresh fruit, especially bananas, when you are suf 
fering from scurvy. They seem to put new life 
and blood into you and draw the sickness right 
out of the body as though some huge and 
marvelous poultice had been applied."’ Quoted 
from the thrilling story of ‘Count Luckner, the 
Sea Devil,”’ by Lowell Thomas, as published by 





Doubleday, Doran Company. 


OUNT VON LUCKNER and five men, 
C adrift in an open boat in the South 
Pacific and nearly dead of scurvy, dis- 
covered a tropical island with fresh water 
and bananas, and were saved. In all litera- 
ture there is no more dramatic description 
of scurvy, and its immediate relief. We 
have reprinted this graphic health story 
as a folder and will mail copies on 
request. 

In a recent article, a well-known dieti- 
tian states: “Children should be taught 
some authentic reason for eating fruit 
daily—reasons which they can understand 
and appreciate.” Emphasizing the Vitamin 
C value of fruits, the author says further: 
“The most effective teaching point for 
fruit is doubtless its anti-scorbutic value.” 
Given a reason “that they can understand 
and appreciate” for eating plenty of 
fruit, both children and adults will 
follow a diet with more willingness and 
confidence. 

We shall be pleased to send a copy of 
the Count Luckner folder, together with 
a complete reprint of the article quoted, 
on receipt of attached coupon. 





a — — — — —-— +> 
P.H.E, 4-31 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, Educational Department 
1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send free copy of Count Luckner pamphlet, and reprint 
of article giving reasons for including fruit in the diet 
Name 
Address 
City. Strate 
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The Food Marketing Class of 
Today 


(Continued from page 103) 


What are the principal commodities 
produced in the locality and where are 
they marketed? Where do other products 
used by the housewives come from? 
What standardized products are shipped 
from the vicinity and what grades are 
made? What methods of storage are used 
and what products are stored? How does 
storage affect the price? Through what 
preparatory steps must a food go in the 
factory, bakery, or cannery? Where are 
the raw materials of the locally manu- 
factured products obtained? Where are 
these products marketed? What are the 
main points stressed in advertising foods? 

Laboratory studies should include an 
investigation of all of the classes of foods 
commonly used, as well as a study of 
some special products. Lessons should 
be devoted to beverages such as cocoa, 
chocolate, coffee, and tea; cereals, both 
prepared and semi-prepared; dairy prod- 
ucts, including milk, cream, butter, and 
ice cream; fats and oils; fish, fruits, and 
vegetables, fresh, canned, and dried; 
meats; nuts; poultry; sugars and sirups 

In taking up each of these classes of 
foods something of the history of the 
product should be included. The source 
of material or the production of the food 
should be touched upon. The kinds and 
the market units should be emphasized as 
well as the points in choosing. 

Very often the student’s interest is best 
obtained by assignments which cover some 
of the marketing problems of the home. 
As she reads and studies she will discover 
additional problems which she will wish 
The course will assume 
a vital importance instead of seeming just 
another part of that vast amount of in- 
formation being stored up for use some- 


to investigate. 


time in the remote future. 

Projects in a food marketing course 
will include practical laboratory studies, 
field problems, and library inquiries. 
Projects may be developed by the indi- 
vidual or by a small group. If group 
work is done, each member of the group 
should do some independent work both 
in planning and carrying out the problem, 
These individual activities should be re- 
ported at the class session at which prob- 
lems of a similar nature are being studied. 
This is a good teaching device as it stimu- 
lates the student’s interest and secures co- 
operation of other students. Reports 
arouse the competitive spirit and stimulate 
better work and greater interest for both 
the group and the entire class. 

Projects may be of the lecture or essay 
type or of the laboratory style. Either 
type should tie up the home interests and 
problems with the community problems. 

Lecture or’essay studies might include 
one of the following problems: 


126 


(a). Report geographically the sources 
and something of the transporta- 
tion background of one foodstuff 
used by a family. 

(b). Make a study of who buys food 
for a given household. What 
skills are needed by children if 
they are to do a share of purchas- 
ing? 

(c). The value of food legislation to 
the housewife. 

(d). The family food budget. 

(ce). The study of food advertising 
from the housewife’s viewpoint, 
including its effect on price. 

(f{). Storage problems—history, growth, 
and household adaptations. 

(g). The retail store—types, costs, and 
services, 

Other investigations which may attract 
the girl to individual work may be found 
in a study of the wastes in buying, storing, 
preparing, and serving foods, in a study 
of bulk versus package goods, and in a 
study of brands and grades found in loca! 
markets. 

To learn to select foods, students should 
work with actual materials. The securing 
of food materials for a marketing course 
is expensive in time, labor, and money. 
There is necessarily a good deal of han- 
dling as foods are only examined and 
possibly tasted, and left-overs should be 
disposed of economically. Commercial 
concerns often are interested in furnish- 
ing supplies for some studies. 

Experience in the subject of teaching 
food marketing courses convinces us that 
there is a great field to draw upon as 
well as a real need for unbiased infor- 
mation in regard to food buying. How 
often the housewife buys the product she 
does just because the wonderful psychol- 
ogy of advertising has appealed to her 
(and one need only pick up a woman's 
magazine or listen to a morning program 
on the radio to realize how the manufac- 
turers are capitalizing upon advertising) 
or because the groceryman or a neighbor 
recommends it! Only through thorough 
marketing courses can a woman base her 
judgment on knowledge, and only then 
she determines when a product is “just as 


good.” 


From the White House Conference 


A great deal of the material of the 
White House Conference on _ Child 
Health and Protection is to be brought 
together in a series of books to be pub- 
lished by the Century Book Company of 
New York. The books will cover the 
work of the four sections of the Confer- 
ence whose committees have for the past 
year been collecting and summarizing ex- 
isting knowledge concerning the health 
and protection of children, and will also 
contain the new material worked out by 


these committees. 


Pamphlets 
(Continued from page 112) 


Five bulletins published by Kansas 
State Agricultural College. Division of 
Home Economics, Manhattan, Kansas, 

The Organisation of a High School 
Clothing Course on a_ Unit-Principle- 
Problem Basis, including guide-sheets for 
individual instruction. By Kathryn Zipse, 
Lucile Rust, and Margaret Justin. Bul- 
letin No. 1. 


Applying Nursery School Methods of 
Child Training in the Home, by Helen W. 
Ford. Bulletin No. 2. 


The Organization, Administration, and 
Equipping of a School Lunch Room, by 
Lucretia Maye Hoover, and Bessie Brooks 
West. Bulletin No. 3. 

Planning and Equpping Home Eco- 
nomics Rooms in Kansas High Schools, 
by Stella May Heywood and Lucile Os- 
born Rust. Bulletin No. 4. 

A Tentative Course of Study in Nutri- 
tion and Health for the Elementary 
School, by Margaret Brenner and Margar- 
et Chaney. Bulletin No. 5. Published by 

Commercially Prepared Infant Foods, 
by G. J. and Alice M. Hucker. Bulletin 
No. 584, New York State Agriculture Ex- 
periment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 

Further Light on Synthetic Yarns. A 
reprint, by the American Bemberg Cor- 
poration, of tests conducted by the Bet- 
ter Fabrics Testing Bureau, New York. 

“Proximate Composition of Fresh 
Vegetables” 

Since the last revision of Atwater and 
Bryant’s bulletin entitled “The Chemical 
Composition of American Food Mate- 
rials,” known as O. E. S. Bulletin 28, 
many proximate analyses of vegetables 
have been made. These have yielded later 
information on the composition of the 
commoner vegetables, as well as figures 
on many new varieties. This material is 
now presented in Circular 146-C, by Char- 
lotte Chatfield and Georgian Adams, spe- 
cialists in foods and nutrition of the 
Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. The circular is 
entitled “Proximate Composition of Fresh 
Vegetables.” It follows one on the proxi- 
mate composition of fresh fruits. 

The tables include 121 varieties and 
classes of vegetables and shows the per- 
centage of refuse for each vegetable as 
purchased and the composition of the 
edible portion. The content of water, 
protein, fat, ash, and carbohydrates (fiber, 


” 


sugars, and starch) and the fuel value per 
100 grams and per pound are given. These 
give some of the information needed cal- 
culating the nutritive value of foods. 

Circular 146-C may be obtained free 
while the supply lasts from the Office of 
Information, U. S. Department of Agrti- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 
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Chapter Headings 


Plan of Organization 

Aim of the School Lunch 
High School Service Plan 
Purchasing of Supplies 
Ideal School Lunch Plan 
Elementary School Lunch 
System of Accounts 


6 East Front St. 


Its Organization 
and Management 
in Philadelphia 


A VALUABLE BOOK 


“The School Lunch’’ 
book for the Home Economics 
teacher, the student of Cafeteria 
Planning, and the Cafeteria Man- 
ager. It contains new pictures 
of school lunch rooms, equip- 
ment, floor plans, detail draw- 
ings of counters, etc. Revised 


Edition, 1930. 252 pages, pro- || 


fusely illustrated. Price $4.00. 
Special rate for six or more 
copies. 


Write for Descriptive Bulletin 
EMMA SMEDLEY 
Director of Philadelphia Public School Lunches | 
Media, Pa. 
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lion at half our regular price — 
$1.00 instead of $2.06 


In sending your dollar bill, te lI us feom whal | 


the magazine. May we help make 
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" A CCommencement Otfer— 


We want the young women who are being | 
launched in the Home Economics week Ge} 


have the added professional equipment ol 
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City—. 


For the Cooking 
Teacher 


Your lessons on meat will be 
easier and more satisfactory if 
each one of your students has a 
set of colored meat charts (11x16). 
These charts picture and sug- 
gest uses for each retail cut. 
Especially designed for meat 
study classes. Sent free. 


For those in your class who 
wish to keep a permanent file of 
the recipes you give them, we 
offer an attractive oak recipe 
file box with a complete set of 
index cards. In the meat section 
of this file, you will find over 200 
recipes, as wellas 195 complete 
menus. Sent for fifty cents in 


stamps. 


The recipes without the box 
are free upon individual request. 


Swift & Company 


Home Economics Dept. 
Swift & Company 
U. S. Yards, Chicago, IIl. 


Please send me as checked below 


[_] sets of meat charts. 
[] recipe file boxes for which I enclose 


Jo a 


eee ae 


State 























Educational Helps for Home Economics Teachers 


Below are listed bovklets and other helps to home economics teachers. 
Send your request direct to the manufacturer, mentioning 
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Sewing Samples 
One sample each of any six of these 
products—Bias Fold ‘Tape, Blanket 
Binding, Detachable Shoulder Straps, 
Elastic Braid, Featherbone, Frilling, 
Lingerie Braid, Lingerie Ribbon and 
Shoulder Straps, Rick Rack Braid, 
Tri-color Trim, Two-color Trim. 


Free upon request. 
Educational Department 


WARREN FEATHERBONE CO. 
Three Oaks Michigan 





Kerr Home Canning 
Recipe Book 
A book of 40 pages containing nearly 
300 choice recipes, usual and unusual, as 
well as instructions for all methods of 
home canning, sent upon receipt of 10c. 


Food Fashions of the Hour 


Singer Educational 
Publications 
(furnished free to all teachers) 


Teachers’ Text Books 
Form 1876—Machine Sewing. 
Form 1917—Short Cuts to Home Sewing. 
Form 1945—How to Make Dresses. 
(Price 10c¢ to pupils.) 

Form 1976—How to Make Children’s 

Clothes. <Price 10c to pupils.) 
Form 2013—How to Make Draperies. 
Form E. D. 68—Test Chart—No. 66 

Machine Head. 


For Students 
Form 1689—A Manual of Family Sew- 
ing Machines. 
D. 61—Stitching Charts for 
Practice Work. 
Also Wall Charts showing stitching 
mechanism of various machines. 


Singer Service to Schools 
Includes an intensive course in prac- 
tical machine operation and adjustment 
for sewing teachers, with free materials 
for practice work. Also demonstration 
lessons for sewing classes at completion 
of intensive teachers’ course. 


Form E. 


“Food Value of the Banana” 


Illustrated 


A 24-page booklet presenting this sub- 
ject in text and tables, on authority of 
leading dietitians. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Research Dept., 1 Federal Street 
Boston Massachusetts 





Sunkist Food Bulletins 


A series of six lesson leaflets furnished 
in quantity for class distribution to 
home economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 
A diet booklet, “Telling Fortunes with 
Foods,” will also be sent. 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C, 
Los Angeles California 





Visualize Your 


A 32-page menu booklet of unusual Full information upon request to 

menus with recipes for preparing same. Food Lessons 
Menus for each month in the year by SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 

seasons and for special occasions. Spe- Educational Department 123 Food Models 


cial attention given to children’s diet, 
school lunches, vitamines. Price 10c. 


149 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. ‘ 
a “ In natural size and color on 


heavy cardboard for class room 
Steps in Canning use. $3.00 per set. 
A Series of Lesson Plans Aloo 


Large 5% and 10% vegetable 
charts in six colors. $1.00 for 
both, C.O.D. Detroit. This ma- 
terial makes the teaching of food 
subjects interesting. 





An illustrated leaflet showing canning 
by open kettle, cold pack, or oven can- 
ning method, each step illustrated by 


: c Valuable to both teachers and students. 
movie-tone, sent free. i 


Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course and Lesson Plans. 
Learn about baking and from Davis 
Baking Powder, what a good baking 
powder really is. 


Budget Your Food Supply 


A complete canning budget for home 
canning for any size family. Will fit ‘ 
every purse. Sent free on request. Home Economics Department 
R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 


38 Jackson Street Hoboken, N. J. 


Detroit Dairy and 
Food Council 


KERR GLASS MFG. CORP. sa SP sa 
6570 Cass Ave. Detroit, Mich. 


Sand Springs Oklahoma 


PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE 


An interesting collection of eighteen plays of various lengths written 
for Home Economics classes for demonstration and exhibition purposes. 

















INCLUDED ARE: 


Elizabeth Lewis 


The Awakening of Amy Brant A Day in Happytown 


Food Fairies’ Party Edna Schaeffer 
Ethel Sunderland Take Our Advice 


x 8.91.50, 


| Pageant of the Home Mary M. Buckley 


: How It All Began Florence Harris 
. 144 pages 51% including postage. 


ORDER BLANK 


Practical Home Economics 468 Fourth Avenue 


| Attractive board binding. 





New York City 
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| One year $2.00 Two years $3.00 
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